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Package Bees and 


Queens ee By Morley Pettit 





One of Pettit’s apiaries in Georgia 


Away back in 1916 when, as a 
honey producer in Ontario, I bought 
my first package bees and broke all 
my previous records in making a 
honey crop, thoughts of the South- 
land in winter filled my mind and 
it seemed like a good idea to have 
some bees down there where the sun 
always shines and it never snows. 
Since honey production in the North 
leaves the winter fairly free it was 
natural to conclude that bees could 
be kept in both places and the bee- 
keeper migrate with the birds. The 
result of inquiry seemed to indicate 
that southern apiaries could be left 
to take care of themselves in sum- 
mer, just as packed yards were left 
alone most of the winter in Canada. 

So I went South to look around in 


February, 1917, and have not spent 
an entire winter in Canada since, 
nor summer either since Pearl Har- 
bor. It took a depression in honey 
prices to get the package bee busi- 
ness started in 1925. Much water has 
gone over the dam in the 20 years 
that have passed since that first 
adventure in a new branch of bee- 
keeping. In other words, a great 
deal of experience has been gained, 
some bitter and much pleasant, and 
it adds up to the conclusion that most 
beekeepers had _. better decide 
whether they want to keep bees in 
the North and relax in winter, or 
vice versa, for the two overlap too 
much at a critical time in spring 
for both to be profitable. This 
Northern beekeeper has also learn- 
ed that there is more to the pack- 
age bee business than just going to 
the Southern yards and caging out 
the bees when it is time to ship. 

I used to say in advising a weekly 
visit to each apiary that even though 
when at home you could not think 
of anything important to do at every 
outyard you would find something 
requiring attention when you got 
there that would pay for the trip. 
That rule applies quite as well to 
beekeeping for packages as for 
honey. So we have enough yards 
to keep a truck with two men “rid- 
ing the range” constantly from the 
time shipping stops in late May until 
they are “laid by” in late Novem- 
ber. This service starts again in late 
January and continues until ship- 
ping time in April. With help 
enough it would pay to keep the 
service truck going separate from 
the shipping truck right on through 
April and May. 
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The management of bees for pack- 
ages is quite different from man- 
agement for honey. In the latter 
we produce a crop of bees and hope 
we may have them in the right con- 
dition at the right time, and with 
the right weather to make us a crop 
of honey. In the former we produce 
a crop of bees and hope we may sell 
them and have help enough to ship 
them, and have queens to go with 
them, and have sufficient safe arriv- 
al to make the year’s operations 
profitable. 

The honey producer wants his 
bees to get all the honey they can 
at any time. The bee shipper con- 
siders surplus honey at shipping 
time a nuisance and a mess. A 
honey crop before shipping time 
makes a larger percentage of old 
bees in the hives. It is the fall honey 
that fills up the hives for winter that 
counts, and then if pollen starts in 
January and some stimulative feed- 
ing is practiced, you get your crop 
of bees if the queens are good. We 
have a division board feeder in every 
hive and a feed tank on the service 
truck that rides the range from 
January until December. The sugar 
is mixed about 50-50 and provides 
some water for the brood as well as 
food. 

It takes about two weeks to make 
each round, leaving out Sundays and 
other interruptions, and each hive 
is examined for disease, stores, 
queen condition and to make increase 
in season. In reference to stores we 
look for a backlog of sealed honey 
and for open honey around the brood. 
If both are present we pass. If 
either is lacking the feeder is filled. 
In 1944, we had to carry feed on 
the truck all summer to feed some 
hives in most yards and nearly all 
hives in some yards each trip. By 
doing this we could make some in- 
crease and carry all colonies over 
the hump until the real honey flow 
started in late September. It was 
November before we could be sure 
no more feeding would be required 
until January. This takes money and 
draws on the good will of the 
O. P. A., but it pays good dividends 
so long as buyers are willing and 
able to pay fair prices for the bees. 

I don’t like telling hard luck stor- 
ies, and buyers have been mighty 
good about paying higher prices for 
bees and queens during these war 
years. It has been unavoidable and 


February 


I believe if figures were compiled it 
would be found that fewer pounds 
of bees are being shipped than be- 
fore inflation began. Throughout 
the year two permanent men can 
care for enough colonies to produce 
a volume of bees that will require 
about six additional men to cage 
and ship them in the six or eight 
weeks the customers want them, not 
to mention the queen breeders who 
also are temporarily employed. With 
shipyards close by paying enormous 
wages we must compete with them 
for this temporary help. 

Another expensive feature of 
package shipping in this locality is 
stripping the hives of young work- 
ers just before they should begin 
storing some spring honey. We do 
this not once or twice, but three or 
four times at two-week intervals, 
finishing up by leaving ‘“‘the queen 
and a couple of drones” to carry on 
just as we enter the dry period of 
June, July, and perhaps August be- 
fore summer honey starts in earnest. 

That explains the need for the 
feed truck to make regular visits 
until all colonies get on their feet 
and settle into the fall flow which 
may continue until frost in Novem- 
ber. At present prices a Southern 
honey producer probably makes 
more money with less expense and 
worry than a package shipper. He 
also avoids shipping losses which 
are increasing under war conditions 
and are mostly being refused con- 
sideration by the express company. 

Speaking of shipping recalls some 
ideas of mutual interest to all ship- 
pers and buyers. Of late years book- 
ing orders and dates has swung away 
back into the early part of the sum- 
mer. This is a great help to the 
average shipper who must be his own 
secretary, bookkeeper, and _ steno- 
grapher, for it is a great saving of 
time in the rush season to have the 
shipping dates well filled in advance, 
and the deposits of one dollar per 
package help to keep the old bank 
account on an even keel when 
everything is going out and nothing 
else coming it. We book the sum- 
mer orders subject to confirmation 
of prices when announced in No- 
vember. We do not consider them 
really orders until confirmed by a 
deposit after invoices with the new 
prices have been sent out. As these 
deposits come in they are number- 
ed in order and desired shipping 
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dates assigned them in the April and 
May dated pages of desk calendar. 
We wait a reasonable time for con- 
firmation of orders to come in and 
after that it has to be ‘‘first come, 
first served,’ as quite often large 
orders booked in summer are never 
confirmed. 

One problem we have not quite 
solved is the time that elapses be- 
tween an inquiry and the definite 
order. Let us say a man in Canada 
writes to know our prices and 
whether we can ship bees on a cer- 
tain date. We send prices and say 
we can, but before he replies with 
an order other orders come in for 
that date. We can’t refuse them for 
the first man may never order. The 
best we can do is to not book too 
heavily for any date, and even then 
bad weather or labor trouble may 
throw shipping schedules off bal- 
ance. So we do the best we can, 


and buyers have been very patient. 

Then there is the perennial ques- 
tion of loss of queens in packages 
after being hived. 


It is an old con- 
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The Pettit southern home where it never 


snows and the sun shines every day 
(almost). 


tentious question and either end of 
the line is inclined to blame the 
other. The latest scapegoat is 
nosema with implications that some 
shippers may be a bad lot. Prof. 
E. F. Phillips of Cornell University, 
who is perhaps the best scientific 
authority on such matters, has point- 
ed out recently in this magazine 
and in convention talks that long 
and careful investigation has shown 
that nosema is quite evenly distrib- 
uted wherever bees are kept and has 
not been proven to be the cause of 
any of the ills that bees are heir to. 


John C. Hogg who raises many of 
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the queens we use, states that he 
can kill about all the queens in a 
row of nuclei by heavy feeding with 
sugar syrup during weather that pre- 
vents bees flying. He also relates a 
true story of the rich beekeeper 
who could afford to pour the feed 
to his packages, and the poor one 
who gave them just enough to get 
by. They both received packages 
from the same shipper on the same 
date. The poor man bad grand suc- 
cess with his queens while the other 
lost a large percentage of his. While 
still producing honey in Canada I 
used a great many of my own pack- 
ages and always had them installed 
on combs containing honey and 
pollen sorted out of supers the pre- 
vious summer or saved from colo- 
nies that had been gassed because 
of poor queens. 

The system of shipping and in- 
stalling we found most successful 
was, first, to send the queens in two- 
hole cages without attendants or 
candy, and, second, to install the 
bees at night after gorging them 
with thin warm syrup by shaking 
them out of the package into the 
hive and turning the queen loose 
with them at once while they are 
confused and gorged and smeared. 
Contract the entrance very small and 
do not disturb them again for a 
week or more. We had 100 per cent 
success introducing queens this way 
and very little after loss. The queen 
goes to work at once and is mistress 
of the situation by the time the bees 
recover from confusion. They have 
natural stores aplenty and are never 
again gorged except when flying 
weather permits. 

A customer .of mine who buys 
about 150 packages each year had 
considerable queen loss in 1943 so I 
asked him to try this idea in 1944. 
He reported queen losses negligible 
and is inclined to give credit to 
more care to avoid heavy feeding in 
bad weather. I believe queens are 
often lost by swarming in the pros- 
perous package colony because it 
builds up and gets cells before the 
beekeeper expects. 

Success with packages is not had 
by the let-alone plan (neglect) any 
more than with wintered colonies. 
They must have care and it is un- 
fair to expect the shipper to make 
up losses caused by neglect. 


Tifton, Georgia. 








Adventures in Beekeeping 


Early Failures Only Intensified Our “Bee Fever’. 


ue 


By Prof. F. L. Shoemaker 


oe 


Five years ago we purchased a 
tract of land about three miles from 
our home in Athens, Ohio, and pro- 
ceeded to establish a small orchard. 
There was some fruit, including 
about ten cherry trees of bearing 
age. Each year those trees bloomed 
profusely but bore no fruit. Two 
years ago we decided to purchase 
a colony of bees for the dual pur- 
pose of pollination and honey. A 
local beekeeper sold me an eight- 
frame colony. Early one rainy, 
cool April morning I went to -his 
home to secure the colony. He 
promised to plug the entrance and 
to nail the hive to the bottom. Be- 
ginnerlike, I took no equipment. 
In fact, I had none to take along. 
The bees were to be confined, so 
what need of smoker, gloves, and 
veil? The beekeeper put the hive 
on the floor of the automobile and 
I started for the farm. The bee- 
keeper, knowing of my inexperience 
and noticing my lack of equipment, 
offered to go with me but I replied 
that I could get along without him. 

On arrival at the farm, I picked 
up the hive by the hand holds. Then 
things began to happen! The bottom, 
which had been fastened merely 
with a small nail in each corner, 
dropped down. Almost immediately 
multitudes of bees poured out over 
the bottom board, over the sides of 
the hive, and into the air. Seem- 
ingly, there were bees everywhere. 
Stupefied, I continued to hold the 
hive, while standing astride the bot- 
tom. Finally, I placed the hive on 
the bottom, looked dejectedly at the 
crawling and flying bees, closed all 
doors and windows of the car and 
started walking back to town in the 
rain, wondering why I had ever been 
foolish enough to enter the bee busi- 
ness. I was too chagrined to marvel 
at or to be thankful that not a single 
sting had been received. I contacted 
the beeman, told him what had hap- 
pened, so he came to my assistance. 
Equipped with smoker and veil, he 





casually lifted the hive and bees 
from the car—also without stings. 

Disappointments were only begin- 
ning. The bee man promised to go 
with me and show me how to open 
the hive. Before he did so, the 
colony swarmed. Not being at the 
farm that day, the swarm was lost. 
By that time I was determined not 
to let a bunch of little bees lick me. 
We found another man who had 
some colonies for sale, so purchased 
four more colonies. These _ five 
hives, together with a colony taken 
from a bee tree and some increase 
secured from the brood in the old 
combs when we transferred the bees 
to new hives and foundation, enab- 
led us to boast of ten colonies. 


But, 1942 was a very poor year 
for nectar, so we secured no honey 
except 17 pounds taken from the 
bee tree. Incidentally, 150 pounds 
of sugar were fed to enable the bees 
to go through the winter. Two colo- 
nies were united and three were lost 
during the winter. So March, 1943, 
found us with six colonies. 

Undaunted, we purchased enough 
package bees to replace the four 
colonies that had been lost. We 
were quite thrilled to have our ten 
colonies humming again. A new and 
better year was in prospect! But 
three of the four package queens 
were rejected and the fourth disap- 
peared after two months. Replace- 
ments were purchased and accepted. 
One of the replacements proved to 
be a drone layer and it was Septem- 
ber before her successor could bring 
the hive up to par. Three of the six 
colonies surviving the winter kept 
our enthusiasm up by each produc- 
ing over 40 pounds of comb honey, 
and that in a year when little honey 
was produced in this region. We 
ended 1943 with 16 colonies only 
one of which seemed to be doubtful 
of wintering. 

The amazing thing about this new 
adventure is that all these reverses 
never daunted either my son Dick 
or me. Opening a bee hive always 
has been one of our biggest thrills. 
One consoling aspect of the situation 
is that these reverses do not seem 
to bave been caused by bungling on 

(Continued on page 77) 
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If the feeding of pollen supplement proves 

as successful in practical use as it has in 

experimental stages, outyards such as this 
will be much more common than now. 


In discussing the subject of feed- 
ing artificial pollen the writer of 
“One Man’s Opinion” has, in my 
opinion, in his column, page 484 
November ’44 Gleanings, made some 
statements that don’t exactly con- 
vince me. 

“One Man” says that in the April 
°43 issue of Gleanings, page 204, 
Haydak and Tanquary stated that 
their tests showed “that bees raised 
more brood on a completely artificial 
pollen of skim milk powder and soy 
flour than they did on natural 
pollen.” 


In an excellent article on this sub- 
ject H. J. Rahmlow in the May ’44 
issue of American Bee Journal, page 
159, says: “Dr. Farrar’s experiments 
bave shown that the flour without 
addition of pollen will only support 
brood rearing for about two weeks. 


Give Pollen Cakes a Chance 





We 


By Clarence Tontz 


There is no use feeding it or any 
other substitute known today for 
more than two weeks before we 
expect pollen from the fields.” 

This statement was made a year 
later than that found by “One Man.” 
I’m afraid there are a lot of bee- 
keepers who wouldn’t want to toss 
it aside unless it is proved imprac- 
ticable. 

Also “One Man” says that “They 
(bees) will not take the substitute 
if natural pollen is available in the 
fields.”’ If there is an abundance of 
natural pollen in the fields and the 
weather is such that the bees can 
fly, then there is no need to feed it 
to them. But there appears to be 
ample evidence that bees will util- 
ize pollen cakes when pollen is avail- 
able in limited amounts in the fields 
or when they are ‘grounded’ by 
bad weather. 

In. his article, Rahmlow says: ‘‘We 
should start feeding cakes about 
March 15 to April 1 to have the 
colonies ready for the white clover 
flow.”’ He also says, “It (pollen sup- 
plement) will enable us to feed our 
package bees so that they can pro- 
ceed normally with brood rearing 
during a period of bad weather 
after we install them.” 

Rahmlow, in this article, bases 


(Continued on page 77) 





The writer trying to be sociable with some 
bees near Burbank, California. 








By R. E. Newell 


Some excellent articles appeared 
in bee journals last spring on or- 
chard rental. However, there were 
some problems that appeared to be 
insufficiently covered and might be 
of interest to those who contemplate 
rental next season. 

Three Sizes of Rental Colonies 

There should be three different 
rental sizes of bee colonies. A reg- 
ular rental colony should be not less 
than 8 frames (standard size), these 
frames to have brood in all stages of 
development and honey, with suffi- 
cient bees of field age (not less than 
two weeks of age) to cover them 
thoroughly on a cool morning. This 
would be approximately five to six 
pounds of bees of field age in addi- 
tion to nurse bees, the remaining 
two frames to be empty. 

The next size rental colony would 
be a colony with bees, brood, and 
honey covering 10 frames in a stan- 
dard hive, and six to eight frames of 
bees and brood in a shallow super. 
Such a colony should be classed as a 
rental and one half, and would con- 
tain seven to ten pounds of field age 
bees. 

The double rental would be a col- 
ony in two standard hive bodies con- 
taining not less than 15 frames of 
bees, brood, and honey, as of a cool 
morning. 

With a classification as described 
above there would be no necessity of 
going to the expense and labor of 
tearing down large colonies to make 
them all equal. Each of the above 
should be given an empty shallow 
super of drawn combs for the storage 
of nectar to prevent crowding the 
brood nest during the build-up peri- 
od, as such crowding encourages 


swarming or loafing. 


A group of colonies at the 

home yard. The single story 

hives will make up single 

rentals with a shallow super 

(with drawn frames) given 

before sending out to the 
orchards. 





Problems in Orchard Rental of Bees 


Placing Bees in Orchards 


If water is available near the bees 
for drinking purposes, and there are 
no flowers in bloom under the trees, 
such as wild mustard or dandelions, 
bees may be placed in the orchards 
several days before the trees bloom. 
However, if the orchardist is care- 
less in filling his spray tanks, and 


contaminates the water with poison | 
(arsenate) and the ground surround- | 


ing the tank, the bees should not be 
moved into the orchard until the 
trees are in bloom, and removed be- 
fore the calyx spray for the codling 
moth. 

To illustrate the above, 20 colo- 
nies were rented in 1943 in an or- 
chard of 89 acres of medium to large 
trees (apples). They had plenty of 


iS ne 


available water from a large brook, | 


but the spray tanks were filled at a 


watering hole near the bees, and the | 


operators were not careful. 
lions were in full bloom under the 
trees and were heavily worked by 
the bees, but during the blooming 
period there was no ill effect as the 
early sprays before fruit bloomed 


contained lime-sulphur and nicotine f 
which did not poison the cover crop f 


of dandelions. However, the or- 
chardist started spraying the trees 
with arsenate for the calyx spray on 
the afternoon of the day the bees 
were to be removed. Very few bees 
were working on the apples, but the 
entire field force appeared to be 
working on the dandelions. I arrived 
in the orchard around 6 P.M. to start 
closing the hives and found the hives 


and entrances covered with dead and 


dying bees. 

Practically the entire field force 
of 20 colonies were killed outright. 
Fortunately the poison was strong 
enough to kill the bees before they 
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rental and 


Single Rental. A colony A 
with at least eight full 
frames of bees and 
brood. Shallow super 
will be given’ before 
sending it out to the 
orchard. 


could enter the hives and deposit 
the nectar. Therefore, very little of 
the young brood was fed poisoned 
nectar, so damage to the developing 
larvae was not too severe. Seven- 
teen of the 20 colonies were saved 
by equalizing after they were 
brought out of the orchard, and stor- 
ed an average of 50 pounds. My 
losses were three colonies, the year’s 
increase, and about a half ton of 
honey. The orchardist was sorry my 
bees were injured but did not offer 
to make any adjustment so I wrote 
him during the spring to look else- 
where for his bees in 1944. 


Orchardist Tries His Luck 
With Package Bees 


May 10, 1944, I received a phone 
call from the orchardist that rather 
surprised me. He had purchased 18 
3-pound packages of bees from the 
South and had endeavored to secure 
a pollination by allowing them to 
fly from the opened packages. He 
had liberated some of the quees, 
and swarming had taken place, and 
there were three swarms hanging in 
the trees. He bad intended calling 
me earlier to tell me I could have 
the 18 packages after fruit bloom, 
but had not gotten around to it. He 
thought this might make up at least 
part of my loss, and would I be in- 
terested. 

To make a long story short, I hived 
the swarms, and the next evening 
hived the remaining packages. The 
point I wish to bring out, however, 
is that I left these bees in the orchard 
several days after the calyx spray, 
due to press of other matters, and 
injury from spray poisoning was neg- 
ligible. The reason was that the 
dandelion and wild mustard were 
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one-half. 

frames of bees and brood are in 

the lower body and a shallow su- 

per of bees, brood, and honey. A of 

super will be given to the colony 

before sendihg it out to the or- 
chard. 


f 


Double’ Rental. Two 
brood chamber colony 
with at least 15 frames 
brood and bees. 
Shallow super will be 
given when sending to 
orchard. 


Eight 


of little account under the trees and 
were not worked by the bees. 

I am again renting bees to this 
orchardist in 1945 and will look over 
the cover crop thoroughly. If there 
is danger of poisoning, I am sure the 
orchardist has learned ‘his lesson 
well, and so have I, and we will see 
that the bees are out and away be- 
fore the calyx spray is applied. 

In 1940 I had some heavy losses 
from dusting an orchard and I be- 
lieve this injury was mainly from 
the cover crops in the orchard. The 
dust is gathered on the legs of the 
bees and mixed with the pollen, and 
causes a very bad condition in the 
hives. All pollen frames must be 
removed and destroyed (rendered 
into wax) and sometimes the frames 
containing in large part only dead 
larvae. In very severe cases it is 
best to shake the bees off the frames 
into a clean hive, and treat as a 
package or new swarm. I do not 
rent bees where dusting is practiced 
since the above experience. 

This past year I had 25 colonies 
screened for two days. The orchard- 
ist was to screen the colonies and 
bring them to the loading platform 
and notify me when to call for 
them. Another orchardist close by 
had 15 colonies of my bees and in- 
stead of notifying me direct, his wife 
called the wife of the other orchard- 
ist and had a nice telephone visit, 
and straightway forgot the bees. 
When I called for the 15 colonies 
the orchardist not receiving the 
message that the other 25 were 
ready, did not tell me. Thinking 
that perhaps he was using the bees 
a day or two longer, I thought noth- 
ing wrong. Two days later I re- 
ceived a call about 7 o’clock in the 
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evening that the 25 colonies had 
been waiting for me two days all 
screened up, and when was I coming 
for them? 

Fortunately the foreman had plac- 
ed the colonies in the shade and I 
had a super above most of them, 
and the entrance screens were suf- 
ficiently wide so that when pushed 
in they gave quite an expanse of 
wire, so that the bees did not block 
up the entrances entirely in trying 
to get out. If the bees would only 
fan at the entrance of a screened 
hive all would be well, but they 
lose morale, and their main effort 
is to escape. In other words, they 
react like people in a burning build- 
ing. 

Some colonies suffered very little 
loss, strange as it might seem, while 
others with a large amount of brood 
in the larval stage, suffered severely. 
In such colonies there were between 
one and two pounds of dead bees, 
and from 50 to 75 per cent loss of 
brood in the larval stage. This brood 
turned to a black shiny color. With 
the loss in adult bees and the queens 
still laying, there was not sufficient 
bees to clean out the combs of dead 
bees and care for the new brood. 
The only way that seemed practicable 
to save such colonies was to remove 
the queens and give the remaining 
bees an opportunity to clean house. 
This was done and after a week 
or two most of the dead brood was 
thrown out and with the aid of a 
match stick, I succeeded in cleaning 
out the most difficult remaining lar- 
vae. 

A Mutual Understanding Necessary 

To prevent future problems and 
mistakes, there must be definite un- 
derstanding between the beekeeper 
and the orchardist. Much time and 
labor is saved by having the orchard- 
ist place the colonies in his own trac- 
tor drawn vehicles about the orchard 
and return them likewise to the load- 
ing platform, and in most cases call 
for the bees at the apiary and return 
them in his own trucks. Agreements 
in writing are most satisfactory to 
both parties, the price, when to call 
for the bees, when to return them 
and all other details, so that the 
chance of misunderstanding and 
losses may be kept at a minimum. 

We all make mistakes for we are 
but human but there should be no 
necessity of repeating the same mis- 
takes year after year. If the orchard- 
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ist is one who pays his bill promptly, 
it really pays to devote a little time 
in seeing that he gets ample orchard 
coverage, and good rental colonies 
and service. It also pays to devote 
a reasonable amount of time in see- 
ing that the colonies are properly 
handled going to and from the or- 
chards. 

There are some few queens lost 
in moving bees, if not carefully 
done, and it is always well to exam- 
ine each colony on its return for 
queens, possible infections of brood 
diseases, poison, over heating in 
moving, etc. 

Orchard rental is a business that 
requires considerable labor and ef- 
fort in getting the bees in the best 
possible condition to be of pollina- 
tion value. Therefore, a reasonable 
price should be charged for such 
service to cover possible losses and 
make the effort worthwhile. Com- 
bining orchard rental, pollination of 
cranberry, squash, cucumber, and 
other crops with honey production, 
it is quite possible to make beekeep~ 
ing profitable in sections of the 
country where honey production 
alone might not pay. During un- 


favorable honey producing seasons, 
an income of five to ten dollars a 
colony from rental should not be 
ignored. 

Hollister, Mass. 
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“Look, Willie, a honey tree.” 
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A. I. Root at 
the age of 17. 





In our last issue, page 21, I told 
how A. I. Root did not grab a million 
dollars from the sky, and of my rec- 
ollection when I was three years old 
of his first swarm of bees. He lost 
the bees but not his enthusiasm 
which reached a high point, as his- 
tory will show. 

A. I. Root was coming on famous- 
ly in 1870. He had a little beeyard 
of some 25 colonies of bees, some in 
Langstroth hives and some in hives 
built on the Langstroth principle of 
a different size frame. His little 
apiary was a model of neatness, 
with hives well painted and with 
small trellises of grape vines, south 
of each hive. At the time this 
picture was made I was about eight 
years old. A. I. Root, before starting 
his own journal, Gleanings in Bee 
Cuture, was writing for the American 
Bee Journal, the American Agricul- 
turist, Scientific American, and 
other papers. His reputation as a 
bee man was spreading over the 
country. He was very eager that 
his son, the writer, should follow in 
his footsteps. See how he messed 
things up. He put me at hoeing 
down the grass at the entrance of 
the hives. If you want to know how 
not to make a bee man of a boy who 
is afraid of bees, start him hoeing at 
or near the entrance of a hive of 
bees. Small wonder I screamed and 
ran for shelter. 

How Cary W. Hartman Made a 

Bee Man of E. R. Root 

A. I. Root had many visitors, 
among whom was a young man by 
the name of Cary W. Hartman, now 
one of the old pioneers—perhaps the 
oldest prominent beekeeper now liv- 
ing. He has been President and 
Secretary of the California Beekeep- 
ers’ Association in the northern part 
of the state. Well do I recall at the 
time of his visit he asked A. I. Root 
many questions, among which was 
this—“‘How does the boy here take 





Eighty Years Among the Bees 


How A. I. Root Started His Son at the Wrong End of 
the Hives.—By E. R. Root 


to bees?” Father said, “I’ll never be 
able to make a beekeeper of him.” 
This remark made in 1870 stung me 
not a little. Then Father explained 
how when I got stung I would run 
screaming and hollering to a bunch 
of bushes in the bee yard, followed 
by one or more bees. I remember 
I protested and said, “Father, you 
have put me at the job of hoeing 
out weeds at the entrances of all the 
hives. (He believed that a beeyard 
site should have no grass nor weeds, 
and that it should be cleaned down 
to a hard clay and covered with 
sand so that young queens could be 
readily found at the entrance when 
swarms came out.) Give me a bee 
smoker, one of your hives of black 
bees and an Italian queen, and let 
me introduce that queen. In fact, 
let me start at the top and not at 
the bottom.” 

“Aye, Aye,” echoed Mr. Hartman, 
“You have put the boy at the wrong 
end of the hive—the business end.” 

(Continued on page 77) 
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A. I. Root’s neat little apiary of 25 colo- 
nies in 1870 with the weeds or grass hoed 
away from the entrances. Weedless en- 
trances were almost a tragedy for his son. 





Honey Treats for Special February Days 





There are so many occasions to 
celebrate in February — Lincolns 
birthday, Valentine’s day, and Wash- 


ington’s birthday. Truly it is the 
party month! Now I can jus! hear 
you protest, “This is no time for 
celebration—for parties!’ True, to 
the adult mind, intent upom war 
activities—tense with concentration 
upon monotonous work you dogged- 
ly “stick to” grimly determined to 
help bring a more speedy victory, 
it may seem quite out of keeping 
with these grim times. But while 
we are so grimly busy, let’s not over. 
look the importance of these special 
days to the smaller fry. Our men, 
our boys are fighting to preserve the 
ideals that make it possible for a 
country to produce statesmen of the 
Lincoln and Washington caliber. Let’s 
hold fast to the symbols representing 
these ideals. Let’s not be too busy 
to aknowledge and emphasize, even 
in a small way, these special days. 
After all it is the small things that 
really count. So even if you aren’t 
party-minded these days, do “high- 
light” these very special days with 
something a bit special and differ 
ent. You know, even we oldsters 
need to take some time—a hour or 
so even, for relaxation both mental 
and physical. We do more and much 
better work when we do return to 
our jobs. 

At the Nielsen house, even when 
we feel that the entire family can- 
not manage to spare a whole day 
for a special occasion, we find that 
good food prepared with a few fes- 
tive touches (napkins in keeping 
with the season, a trimmed cake, 
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By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


an appropriate centerpiece) brings a 
wealth of enjoyment, relaxation and 
a renewed spirit of well being. 
The recipes I have chosen this 
month will help you highlight the 
special days of this month—and, best 
of all, none of them are time consum- 
ing. Thanks to honey’s inimitable 
keeping qualities, the pudding 
sauces, cakes, icings and tarts may 
be made the day before and the 


Mocha spice cake.— 


Honey 
Kellogg Co 


Photo courtesy 


flavor will be very much improved 
if made even more in advance than 
that. 

If you would like something 
special and very easy to make, bake 
your favorite honey chocolate cake 
in a sheet, ice with a honey flavor- 
ed powdered sugar icing (add two 
tablespoons of cocoa to the icing be- 
low) and spread on liberally. Then 
using the tines of a fork, “rough” 
the icing to simulate the bark of a 
tree, cut in inch by three or four 
inch pieces and you have Lincoln 
logs. We used these for a Linculn’s 
day table centerpiece, crisscrossing 
the logs to form a log fence. 

Included in these recipes are two 
special treats to prepare when friends 
drop in and you simply ‘‘Haven’t a 
thing in the house” to go with that 
cup of coffee or tea. You usually 
have bread on hand, don’t you—and 
Then you have nothing to 
worry about. Read ’em and do ’em! 
They are super! 

Martha Washington Honey Pudding 
(Oven-steamed) 

Two eggs, 1 cup honey, 1 cup grat- 
ed raw carrots, % cup milk, 2 table- 
spoons melted shortening, 1 cup bran 
cereal, 1 cup fine dry bread crumbs, 
l% teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cinna- 
mon, 1 teaspoon nutmeg, %4 teaspoon 
cloves, 1 cup seedless raisins, % cup 
chopped candied citron and % cup 
chopped candied orange peel. 

Beat eggs until light; beat honey 
in gradually. Add carrots, milk, 
shortening, cereal and bread crumbs 
which have been mixed with salt and 
spices. Add the raisins, citron and 
orange peel. Mix well. Pour into 
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greased casserole, cover tightly and 

bake in a moderate oven, 350 degrees 

F., for one hour. Serve hot with 
Honey Butterscotch Sauce 

One cup honey, 1% cups brown 
sugar, firmly packed, 4 tablespoons 
butter, and 1 cup evaporated milk. 

Combine honey, brown sugar and 
butter in a saucepan; stir until well 
blended. Bring to boil slowly; cook 
slowly for 5 minutes, stirring occas- 
sionally. 

Honey Cherry Muffins 

One cup drained canned cherries, 
1%, cup honey, 1%4 cups sifted flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, % cup bran cereal, 1 egg, 
% cup melted shortening, and % 
cup milk. 

Drain cherries well and combine 
with half of the honey. Sift flour 
with salt and baking powder; add 
bran cereal. Beat egg slightly; add 
remaining honey, melted and cool- 
ed shortening, and milk; add with 
cherries to dry ingredients mixing 
only until flour disappears. Fill 
greased muffin pans two-thirds full 
and bake in a moderately hot oven, 
400 degrees for about 25 minutes. 

Honey Mocha Spice Cake 

One-fourth cup bran cereal, % 
cup milk, % cup shortening, %4 cup 
brown sugar, % cup honey, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 egg, %4 cup sifted flour, 
4 teaspoon soda, %4 teaspoon cloves, 


and % teaspoon cinnamon. 
Soak bran cereal in milk. Mix 
shortening, sugar, honey, and salt 


until creamy. Add egg and beat well. 
Sift flour, spices and soda together. 
Add sifted ingredients alternately 
with soaked cereal to creamed mix- 
ture. Turn into well-greased heart 
shaped pan and bake in moderate 
oven, 375 degrees F, about 20 min- 
utes. Frost with 
Honey Mocha Icing 

One tablespoon butter, 1% table- 
hot coffee, 1 tablespoon 
honey, % teaspoon vanilla and about 
1 cup confectioners’ sugar. 

Melt butter in coffee, add honey, 
vanilla and confectioners’ sugar. 
Beat until mixture is right consis- 
ency to spread. 

Martha’s Honey Cherry Tarts 

One cup canned cherry juice, 4 
tablespoons cornstarch, 1 cup honey, 
’s teaspoon salt, 3 cups canned pit- 
ted sour cherries, 4 or 5 drops red 


Honey cherry muffins. 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 
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vegetable coloring, 8 medium-size 
baked tart shells, and % cup red 
jelly. 

Bring juice to boil in saucepan; 
add cornstarch, honey, and salt mix- 
ed together, stirring constantly. 
Cook until thick and transparent. 
Add drained cherries to which has 
been added red vegetable coloring. 
Fill tart shells with mixture. When 
cool and firm, glaze top of each tart 
with 1 tablespoon jelly melted by 
placing over rapidly boiling water. 

Toasted Honey Rounds 

Cut circles from bread slices using 
a cookie or biscuit cutter. Toast un- 
til lightly browned on both sides, 
turning only once. Then spread 
circles with softened butter and 
honey. Sprinkle with finely chopped 
walnut or pecan meats. If not on 
hana a sprinkle of cinnamon makes 
a delightful substitute. Place under 
broiler about 1 minute, or until the 
nut meats are slightly browned. 
Serve at once. 

Honey Cherry Toast 

Three-fourths cup honey, 2% 
tablespoons cornstarch, 1 cup can- 
ned pitted red cherries, % cup cher- 
ry juice, 9 slices of bread, softened 
butter, and % cup grated American 
cheese. 

Combine honey and _ cornstarch 
in a saucepan. Add cherries and 
cherry juice; mix well. Cook until 
slightly thickened, which will re- 
quire about 10 minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Cool. Remove crusts from 
bread slices. (Save for casserole dish- 
es!) Cut each slice into two length- 
wise strips, about 3 by 1% inches. 
Toast until well browned on both 
sides, turning once. Spread toast 
with the softened butter, then the 
cherry mixture. Sprinkle with the 


grated cheese. Super! 
Aurora, Nebraska. 

















“==> From the Field of Experience “== 
TELL IT TO THE BEES 


By Ida M. Pardue 


“Telling it to the bees” is an old 
country custom which has been 
faithfully followed for centuries in 
some parts of the world. 

In the countries across the water 
many strange beliefs which we 
would call superstitions are common. 
In ancient times the swarmings and 
activities of bees were read as omens 
of prophecy particularly in regard 
to agriculture. When a colony of 
honey makers suddenly vacated a 
hive for any reason their owner took 
this as a sure sign of poor crops for 
the year. Even today it is part of 
the holiday tradition in Yorkshire 
to gather around bee hives on 
Christmas Eve to hear what the 
bee tenants have to say about the 
celebration. Some people claim they 
can interpret the buzzing as to the 
day’s happiness or sadness. 

Another superstitution warns that 


the occupants of an apiary must be 
informed about any plans to move 
them to another home. Before the 
insects are removed, their owner 
must knock three times on the nest 
and carefully explain the situation, 
or else the bees will rush out and 
sting. In some localities it is con- 
sidered absolutely necessary _ to 
keep the little hustlers informed of 
important household changes. Fail- 
ure to report a death in the family 
is said to cause the entire bee colony 
to also die. Likewise, dire conse- 
quences will be the unhappy fate 
of the couple who do not serve 


notice of their intention to wed to 7 
On the other hand, the 7 


the bees. 
very best of luck will attend the 
future Mr. and Mrs. who together 
visit, bedeck the hive, and “‘tell it 
to the bees.” 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


FINE FRAMES OF DRONE BROOD 
By T. H. Hahn 


Three years ago I decided to in- 
crease my apiary by about 25 stands. 
This meant quite an ;expense in 
equipment and bees, so I started 
looking for places to save money. 
I use hive bodies for supers, so had 
the “big idea” of putting in shallow 
super foundation in the brood frames 
and let the bees finish the job. This 
meant the bees had to build about 
one-third of the comb in the frame 
without foundation. What results? 

You old beekeepers know what 
happened. Yes, I got some of the 


finest frames of drone comb a poor 
amateur ever had and it is taking 
many an hour of my time in eve- 
nings (beekeeping is a sideline) to 
cut out these combs and clean up 
the frames for new full sheets of 
foundation. 

This has taught me not to try any 
“economies or short cuts” in bee- 
keeping, unless I know what I am 
doing. 

May my experience save some 
other beginner a similar headache. 

Topeka, Kans. 


I. 


BEES WORKING IN THE RAIN 


By W. P. 


In your “Talks to Beekeepers” on 
bees working during a shower, I 
have noted that they are good 
weather forecasters—when a cloud 
comes up that they will rush in 
ahead of the wind and rain in great 
numbers. It seems to me that they 
are more afraid of wind than a 
gentle slow shower. I believe a 





Kinard 

bee can stand quite a bit of rain. If 
summer showers are scattered and 
not general it would seem that this 
is realized by the bees, and some 
are likely foraging beyond the area 
covered by the ‘shower. I have 
never noticed bees going to the field 
during a general continued rain. 

Louisville, Miss. 
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WHEN THE EXPERT CONFUSES THE AMATEUR 
By George Arnold 


Have we come to an agreement 
as to whether we should have a bot- 
tom entrance, a top entrance, a side 
entrance, or all three? This eternal 
debate among the experts is what 
confuses the amateur and causes his 
mistakes which often result in fail- 
ure and discouragement. 

Why is it, one fellow has nice 
new hives that in the fall are jam- 
med with bees and honey and when 
the cool days come he packs them 
just so (according to the experts 
who preach packing but seldom use 
it), and when spring comes he finds 
that about half have failed to sur- 
vive a mild winter? 

Later, this same fellow walks over 
to a neighbor’s who has an old de- 
crepit bee yard where the decaying 
hives sit on the ground, some at an 


angle and some even on their side, 
some with cracks that one may stick 
a pencil through and lo and behold 
every box and hive will house a liv- 
ing colony. Why? I don’t know, do 
you? 

I know of such a yard in Pennsyl- 
vania that has had little, if any, care 
in 20 years. The hives just set 
there and rot, some have fallen 
apart and every time I have stopped 
by I find nearly all still housing 
bees, and I wonder. I don’t advo- 
cate that kind of beekeeping but I 
believe we have a lot to learn. 

Minerva, O. 


{Most beginers manipulate combs in 
brood chambers too much, especially late 
in the fall at which time it is inadvisable 
to change the position of combs, after the 
bees have arranged brood nests as they 
want them.—Ed. ] 


1. 


A BEAR PROOF FENCE 
By Eugene Walker 





Bears are a part of our natural forests, 

and to a certain extent should be pre- 

served, but when they become troublesome 
this is what happens. 


I do not think your bear story in 
the October issue of Gleanings is 
quite complete. I have had consider- 
able bear trouble and I have never 
been able to keep them out with one 
wire. 

The most effective fence I have 
ever tried is a six-wire fence with 
three hot wires well insulated and 
three wires grounded. The hot and 





ground wires stretched alternately. 
I have found that the wires must be 
stretched very tight and on strong 
posts. The fence need not be over 
four feet high but must be as close to 
the ground as possible for the prob- 
lem is not to keep the bear from go- 
ing over but under. Most of the bat- 
tery type fence chargers will supply 
sufficient shock if a good ground 
is provided. 

I am not at all proud of this pic- 
ture and think this sort of thing 
should be avoided if possible. The 
bears are part of our wonderful for- 
ests, part of the balance of nature, 
and as such far too valuable to be 
destroyed. This fellow was especial- 
ly persistent in digging under my 
fence until I thought it necessary to 
dispose of him. Even so, if the fence 
had been constructed, as described 
above, I am sure he could have been 
kept out. 

With the existing bee pasture be- 
coming more and more crowded be- 
cause of poisonous dusts and so forth, 
more beekeepers are looking to our 
forests for a new range. I think it 
important for everyone making such 
a move to have them properly fenced, 
not only for the protection of the 
bees, but of the bear as well. 
Gridley, Calif. 
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EXCERPTS FROM LETTER FROM JOHN H. PATON TO THE 
WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


September 13, 1944 
Mr. Marvin D. Jones, Administrator 
War Food Administration 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

It is recommended that extracted 
honey be included in the price sup- 
port program. A suggested basis is 
9 cents per pound to beekeepers in 
carload lots of 60 pound cans, f. o. 
b. specified assembly points, in sup- 
port of price guarantee to continue 
for a period of two years after the 
close of the war. The price to the 
beekeeper for table quality honey in 
large lots is being currently main- 
tained in most producing areas at 
the ceiling price, 12 cents per pound, 
equal to parity. Because of this 
price the industry was not able to 
accumulate a financial reserve to 
tide them over a possible price de- 
pression. 

A support price for honey is need- 
ed (1) to assure an adequate supply 
of bees for pollination purposes; (2) 
to encourage increased production 
of beeswax, now in heavy demand 
for hundreds of uses developed as 
a result of the war and which will 
continue to be in brisk demand after 
the war; and (3) to maintain the 
production of honey not only because 
it is a desirable natural food but be- 
cause at present the sale of the honey 
is the only means of recompensing 
the beekeeper for the pollination job 
done by his bees. 

Industry interest in a honey floor 
or support price goes back to the 
national conference of beekeepers 
and allied interests held in Chicago 
in January 1943, when a resolution 
was passed calling on the Secretary 
of Agriculture for price floors “to 
be established for honey and bees- 
wax in order to give stability to the 
honey producing industry.” 

During the recent months the 
honey market has shown definite 
signs of weakening for certain. grades 
and types of honey. Therefore, it 
now seems to be an appropriate time 
to urge immediate action to give the 
needed support to honey prices that 
will cause beekeepers to maintain 
their colonies and to expand them 
to the extent permitted by available 
labor and supplies. The industry 
feels, having done its part to assure 


production, that it is urgent and 
necessary that the promised support 
be made actual. 


If honey is supported at a 9-cents- 
per-pound level, it is believed that 
very little honey will have to be 
actually purchased as a result of the 
announcement. It is felt that a pub- 
licized offer by the War Food Ad- 
ministration to stand ready to buy 
honey whenever wholesale lots of 
60 pound cans should fall below a 
predetermined price, such as 9 cents, 
would be sufficient to maintain the 


market for honey at that level for 


at least two years after the war. 


If the price should go below 9 
cents per pound wholesale, the pur- 
chase of even 5,000,000 pounds by 
the Government, should be suffi- 
cient to stabilize the market at that 
level. 
of 7,000,000 pounds of honey was 


authorized to strengthen the market | 
for light amber honey in the West, | 


only about 4,500,000 pounds were 
actually contracted for, and only 


about 2,600,000 pounds were actually | 
even this | 


delivered. Nevertheless, 
amount increased the market level 
for honey in the areas in which it 
was purchased from % to 1 cent per 
pound. 

The honey purchased at that time 
was used in the School-Lunch Pro- 
gram, and found such a ready accept- 
ance that the authorities bandling 
this pr6dgram were eager to purchase 
more honey for the School-Lunch 
work. Similarly it is believed that 
such honey as it might be necessary 
to purchase as the result of such an 
announcement now, would be readily 
accepted by the present School- 
Lunch authorities. 


Past experience 


indicates a need for some processing 
and repacking. If this is desired, the 
honey packing plants now operating 
are available for this purpose and it 
is proposed that this be done on a 
cost plus basis, the charge to be de- 
termined by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, which is already famil- 
iar with such costs. Since honeys 
vary in suitability for table use, it 
is recommended that if honeys are 
purchased, samples be submitted to 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 





in the use of | 
honey in the School-Lunch Program, | 
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Quarantine for determination of suit- 
ability for table use. Any honeys 
purchased that are unsuitable for 





number and in strength to a point 
that crops requiring insect pollina- 
tion were so drastically reduced that 


‘t and table use can be absorbed by food after the war, to revive agricultural 
upport manufacturers or exported. It is economy, it was necessary to sub- 
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It is gratifying to 
learn from _ the 
January 1 Semi- 
monthly Honey 
Report that a heavy _ snowfall 
throughout practically all of the 
northern states is supplying much 
needed moisture and at the same 
time furnishing protection to bees. 
In most areas the ground was not 
frozen and the moisture from the 
snow will gradually soak into the 
soil. 

It is hoped the snow will remain 
during the entire winter which 
would be a good omen as in the past 
some of our best honey crops have 
followed winters with an abund- 
ance of snow. 


> 

Availability of We have it on 
Clover Seeds good _ authority 

that the supply of 
sweet clover seed for 1945 is larger 
than for 1944 but 20 per cent under 
1943 and considerably under the 
ten-year average. 

The supply of alsike seed for 1945 
is expected to be no larger than for 
1944, but the crop for 1944 was nine 
per cent larger than the 1943 crop. 

The campaign for the production 
of legume seeds in 1944 was made 
possible by a special appropriation 
of Congress. This resulted in a 
large crop of red clover seed. While 
no appropriation has been made for 
1945 it is likely that such an appro- 
priation will be made. 


Heavy Snow 
Protects Bees 
and Clovers 


> 
Effects of The December, 
Light on 1944, American 
Honey Bee Journal, page 


420 has an inter- 
esting article by W. A. Stevens, of 
the Central Experimental Farms, 
Ottawa, Canada, on the effect of 
light on the granulation of honey. 
Instances are given of granules 
forming slowly on the sides of the 
jars turned toward the light. Since 
these instances can hardly be class- 
ed.as coincidences, a number of ex- 
planations possibly accounting for 
the result are given. Temperature 
changes are admitted as having a 
bearing but the effect of the light 
itself seems to be indisputable. The 
possible effect of light also on fer- 
mentation is mentioned. 

It has long been known that light 
has a darkening effect on honey if 
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the exposure is long continued. In 
at least one report, years ago, honey 
that had been very light in color 
originally, had darkened finally to 
a reddish brown and coarse crystals 
which had formed finally disappear- 
ed, leaving the honey perfectly clear. 

Except in rare instances, honey 
probably does not stay in a grocer’s 
window long enough today for the 
light to have a bearing either on 
granulation, color, or fermentation. 
Under post-war conditions, however, 
the effect of long continued light 
will again become a subject of im- 
portance, for, from an advertising 


standpoint, jars of dark, partially 
granulated honey, do more harm 
than good. 


It might be argued that producers, 
directly, or through the AHI, should 
see to it that honey does not stay 
on the grocer’s shelves or in his 
show window a long time. But that 
is not answering the question of 
the effect of light on color, granu- 
lation, and fermentation of honey. 


> 

Middle Front There has been 
Entrance a considerable dis- 
Safety Valve cussion on _ this 

hive entrance 
business recently. Apparently there 
needs to be a clarification of nomen- 
clature with respect to hive en- 
trances. What some call a_ top 
entrance may not actually be such. 
Obviously a top entrance is or 
should be at the very top of the 
hive, just as a bottom entrance is at 
the bottom of the hive. 

The top entrance may have merit. 
Some use it, in addition to a restrict- 
ed bottom entrance. Others close 
the bottom entrance during the 
winter, when a top entrance is used. 
Apparently more experimental work 
should be done to determine which 
method is preferable. 

For the past 15 years we have 
used what we call a middle front 
entrance or winter flight hole. It 
is a % inch augur hole just below 
the hand hold in the food chamber, 
or upper brood chamber. Dr. C. L. 
Farrar, of Madison, Wisconsin, uses 
a one-inch hole. The exact diameter 
of the hole seems immaterial, so 
long as it is not too large or too 
small. During the years we have 
called that hole a safety valve, and 
why? Mainly because it makes 
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impossible the suffocation of a colo- 
ny due to ice or dead bees clogging 
the bottom entrance. But that is 
not all. During the winter the clus- 
ter occurs somewhere in the middle 
of the two-story hive, usually 
toward the front of the hive. As 
the winter progresses the cluster 
moves up. The middle front en- 
trance is practically adjacent to the 
winter cluster. The bees can easily 
leave the hive and return through 
this hole when weather is suitable 
for bee flight, without having to 
travel down through the bottom of 
the hive where the temperature is 
colder. 

We have noted that some bees, 
presumably those in the cluster that 
are most urgently in meed of a 
flight, can and do take a short 
flight, even when the temperature 
is too cold for a good general cleans- 
ing winter flight. At present with 
snow piled high around hives we do 
not worry, because each hive has a 
safety valve. 


> 
The annual meeting 


National 
Beekeeping of allied beekeeping 
Conference organizations in Chi- 


cago on January 14 
to 16, 1945, was one of the best ever 
held. A cross section of beekeeping, 
close to 200 leaders representing 
the majority of states and various 
segments of our industry met for a 
definite purpose—to exchange opin- 
ions, clarify ideas, and to become 
better organized. 

It seems our industry is compara- 
tively small, spread out over a large 
area, somewhat unwieldy, and diffi- 
cult to organize, but perhaps no more 
so than some of the other branches 
of agriculture. However, we must 
work together if our industry is to 
survive. Cooperation should and 
must be our watchword. 

The National Federation of State 
Beekeepers’ Associations, formed 
during the 1944 meeting, with Oscar 
H. Schmidt, President, D. C. Stahl- 
man, Vice-President, and Dr. V. G. 
Milum, Secretary-Treasurer, has 
made progress during the past year. 
This Federation is certainly needed 
to knit together the various parts 
of our industry and co-ordinate their 
efforts. 

The chairmen of the various com- 
mittees appointed a year ago by the 
Federation, such as Honey Plant 
Improvement, Honey Quality, Re- 
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search, Beekeepers’ Rights, Unigorm 
Caps for Containers, and Convention 
Resolutions, brought in encouraging 
and worth while reports, the gist of 
which will appear in our next issue, 
together with high lights of talks 
given. 

Here are just a few points 
brought out at the meeting: (1), 
Honey is the real ‘‘McCoy,” sugar 
is the substitute. (2), Producers and 
packers should work together har- 
moniously. (3), Growers who use 
spray poison should apply it direct- 
ly to the crop. (4), Honey is not 
easy to sell in spite of the small 
quantity now available. (5), No re- 
search is ever finished. (6), Packers 
want dark honey because of pro- 
nounced flavor. 

Federation officers elected for 
1945 are John Holzberlein, Jr., 
Grand Valley, Colorado, President; 
Woodrow Miller, Colton, California, 
Vice President; and Dr. V. G. 
Milum is continued as Secretary- 
Treasurer until a permanent paid 
secretary can be obtained. The Ex;- 
ecutive Board of the Federation 
was empowered to secure a paid 
Secretary-Treasurer, soon as ‘pos- 
sible, one who will devote full time 
to the work. 

A word of appreciation is due Dr. 
V. G. Milum, chairman of Conven- 
tion Program Committee for his un- 
tiring efforts in arranging the pro- 
gram, also to Oscar Schmidt and his 
assistants who occupied the chair 
during the sessions. 
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Sugar Shortage According to a re- 
an Incentive lease dated No- 
to Produce vember 30, 1944, 
More Honey by Food Industry 
War Committee, Washington, D. C., 
consumers face a serious sugar 
shortage in 1945 unless prompt 
action is taken by our government. 
The report shows that on October 
1 sugar stocks were the smallest 
they have been in a decade. 

This situation is due to lack of 
shipping facilities and production. 
Cuba, the world’s largest producer 
of sugar, will, according to estimates, 
produce 10% less sugar in 1945 than 
during 1944. It seems likely our 
Government will provide adequate 
shipping, also encourage more beet 
and cane sugar production in the 
U. S. A. to help offset the threaten- 
ed sugar shortage. 








NB Talks to Beekeepers 


By M. J. Deyell 


There are thousands of people 
over the country, men, women, boys 
and girls, who look forward to keep- 
ing some bees, either a few hives 
in a back lot, or perhaps commer- 
cially on a large scale. We hear 
from quite a number of boys in the 
military service who expect to take 
up beekeeping on returning to 
civilian life. Some of these boys al- 
ready have bees and are anxious to 
return to their beekeeping activities. 
A number of beekeepers in the serv- 
ice report some interesting observa- 
tions of bees in various parts of the 
world. Beekeeping, it seems, is uni- 
versal. 

How to Learn Beekeeping. Some 
learn by the trial and error method, 
which is one way to learn, even 
though the tuition may come high at 
times. As stated in the January Talk, 
some have the idea that there isn’t 
much to beekeeping, that practically 
anyone can succeed, with little if 
any preparation. Nothing is further 
from the truth. 

The best way to learn is to read 
reliable bee books and journals, talk 
with beekeepers, attend beekeeping 
meetings whenever possible, then 
get some bees, not too many to begin 
with and go to it. It will be found 
that theory and practice go hand in 
hand in attaining success. 

A Word About the Honeybee 
Family. A colony of bees is larger in 
numbers at some seasons of the year 
than at others. During the cold 
winter months a colony clusters 
tightly on the combs in the hive and 
eats just enough boney to keep alive. 
Many of the bees that were born in 
late summer die before spring. 
Others live only a short time the 
following spring. There are approxi- 
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mately 12000 worker bees, one 
queen, and no drones in a normal 
colony in this latitude in early 
spring during March. As the season 
progresses the population increases, 
until, at the height of the season, 
there may be around 75000 worker 
bees, perhaps a few hundred drones, 
and one queen. 

The queen is the mother of the 
entire family and normally there is 
but one queen in a hive. A queen 
may lay her own weight in eggs in 
one day. She will lay, in the first 
few months in the spring, from 300 
to 1000 eggs in a day and in the 
next month, or just before the main 
honey flow around 2000 eggs a day. 
She can be the mother of 100,000 
worker bees in one hive. If the old 
bees did not die off at the age of 
six weeks during the summer season 
she might have twice that number. 
The same egg that produces a work- 
er bee produces a queen. The lar- 
va of the worker bee is fed a coarser 
food by the nurse bees and for that 
reason it is not developed into a per- 
fect female like the queen and not 
so quickly. In this way the bees 
can, of their own will, produce either 
a queen bee or a worker bee from 
the same egg. 

A queen bee may live four or five 
years but as a rule she does not live 
more than three years. 

The worker bee lives about six 
or seven weeks during the height 
of the season but workers born late 
in the fail will live through the 
winter. 

The bees that gather the surplus 
crop of honey do not eat it. The 
bees that consumed it did not help 
to gather it because the generations 
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But the colony 


change so quickly. 
lives on. 

The drone which is a male bee has 
no father, but strange to say, he al- 
ways has a grandfather (a maternal 
grandfather). The queen bee lays 
an unfertilized egg to produce a 
drone—a clear case of partheno- 
genesis or virgin birth. 

The drone is not permitted by 
the worker bees ever to live more 
than one season. He dies after mat- 
ing with a queen, or is driven out of 
the hive or killed at the close of 
the honey-gathering season. The 
ethics of the hive is that if a bee 
does not work neither shall it eat. 
During the honey harvest he is a 
happy loafer, never working, always 
fed by others, until fall comes and 
then suddenly nobody ‘cares for 
father. 

Some carry the idea that the queen 
is the boss of the colony. As a mat- 
ter of fact, her main duty is that 
of laying eggs. There are no bosses, 
so far as is known. The colony 
works as a unit and is somewhat 
comparable to a human in that it is 
an entity. 

A Word to Those Who Have Bees. 
At this time of year, in the North, 
there is nothing to be done for bees, 
provided each colony has an abund- 


ance of stores and an adequate 
amount cf protection from cold 
weather. It is inadvisable to molest 


colonies in mid-winter, unless it is 
absolutely necessary to supply food 
and this may be dore by opening 
the hive to remove one or more 
empty frames at te outside of the 
brood chamber a:d replace these 
with full combs c’ honey. 

Snow covered hi« »s are, as a rule, 
well protected agai st the elements. 
It is well to examin’ hive entrances, 
especially followin; an ice or sleet 
storm, to see that r.othing obstructs 
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Well p:utected hives in the 
North partly covered with 
snow. The bees are as snug 
as 7 bug in a rug. 


the openings. Sometimes dead bees 
or ice may clog hive entrances and 
in some cases may result in the loss 
of colonies. Usually, however, 
enough air filters through to keep 
the bees alive. 

A number of beemen have hives 
with top or middle front openings 
which the bees can use on flight 
days. These upper entrances serve 
as safety valves, in that if the main 
or bottom entrance becomes clog- 
ged the bees can get sufficient air 
through the upper entrance and can 
also use it to get out and in during 
a day warm enough for a flight. 

In some of the most southern states 
bees collect pollen and some nectar 
this month. Colonies that have win- 
tered well and are very populous in 
bees may require more comb space 
and that means that a super with 
empty combs may be needed for each 
colony. This should give strong colo- 
nies room for the storage of incom- 
ing nectar and pollen, also addition- 
al comb space for brood rearing. 
Those planning to increase the num- 
ber of colonies this season should 
get in touch with bee supply dealers 
to get orders placed early, for need- 
ed bee equipment as well as bees. 

What kind of honey to produce? 
This question confronts most begin- 
ners. The majority of people like 
section comb honey and ask for it. 
It should be said that the production 
of comb honey is more difficult than 
the production of extracted honey. 
Bees will store surplus in extracting 
combs more readily than they will 
in sections (sometimes called pound 
bc xes),.which are much smaller than 
extracting frames. 

To produce section comb honey 
successfully one r'ct have very 
populous colonies, 2 ;cod loration 
for abundant necta’ md mut use 
swarm control measur >s. 
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Sugar for Bees. It is our under- 
standing that sugar for feeding bees 
will be available during the entire 
calendar year of 1945, instead of 
April 28 to December 31, as it was 
during 1944. This will enable those 
who need sugar for packages of bees 
or early spring feeding to procure 
it early in the season. Application 
should be made on O.P.A. form 
R-315 at the sugar rationing board. 


> 
John A. Sentz, of Snoqualmie 
Falls, Washington, a prominent 
member of Washington State Asso- 
ciation and an enthusiastic bee- 
keeper, passed on November 14, 
1944. 


> 
The Worcester County Bee Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts will meet 
on February 17 for supper at 6:30 
o'clock, followed with a talk by 
Paul H. Steele, Curator of Astron- 
omy. 


> 

The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association meets at 7 p.m. Sat- 
urday, February 27th, at 19 Everett 
St., Concord, Massachusetts. The 
supper menu will be American chop 
suey with rolls and comb honey, 
Washington and mock cherry pies, 
coffee, and paper shell pecans, a 
treat sent from Council, North Car- 
olina by the “Win” Tilsons. Mr. 
Herbert S. Ricketson of South 
Braintree has been invited to speak 
at this meeting. Ipstructive moving 
pietures will be shown by Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Copleland.—A. M. 
Southwick, President. 


> 

Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Bee- 
keepers: Our next meeting will be 
at 1:30 p. m., Sunday afternoon, 
February 18, in the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History Audi- 
torium. And remember that every- 
one’s invited, so bring your family 
and friends to talk bees with us.— 
Ed Johnson, Secretary. 


> 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will not hold their regu- 
lar February meeting. Members 


will be notified of the meeting place 
for March. —A. M. Barnes, Ass'’t. 
Secretary. 


> 
Ohio Bee Inspection Work for 
1944. The Ohio Department of Agri- 
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culture has issued a report covering 
“History, Organization and Function 
of the Plant Industry for 1944.” In- 
cluded is a report of the bee inspec- 
tion work by State Bee Inspector, 
Charles A. Reese. In spite of the 
man-power shortage, the percentage 
of disease in Ohio has steadily gone 
downward until now it is approxi- 
mately 2% infection. Mr. Reese 
makes the following statements: 

Many individuals do not fully realize 
the utter dependency of the human race 
on this pollen distributing activity of 
honey bees for the fruitfulness of their 
fields, orchards and gardens. **** 

Bees are the principal legume pollinat- 
ing agency. Ohio frequently leads the 
nation in the production of clover seed. 
The importance of the legumes in main- 
tenance of soil fertility and as a source of 
livestock and poultry feed is well known 
to all agriculturists. Bees are indispen- 
sible in the scheme of agriculture in Ohio. 


This is interesting in view of the 
fact that U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics ranks Ohio _ as 
second only to California in colony 
population. Field surveys indicate 
there are more than 30,000 individ- 
uals who own approximately 310,- 
000 colonies of bees. The statement 
should be made, perhaps, in this 
connection, that other states are do- 
ing as well with their inspection 
work, in spite of the man-power 
shortage. 


> 

The Cook DuPage Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
and banquet, with turkey dinner, on 
Saturday, February 17, 1945, at the 
Stevens Building Restaurant, 17 No. 
State St., 8th foor, Chicago, Ills. Good 
speakers and the latest in bee pic- 
tures. Every one welcomed. Doors 
opened at 4 P.M. Dinner, 6 P.M. $2.00 
a plate. Come and bring your friends. 
—A. J. Smith, Sec. 


> 
OUR COVER PICTURE 

These single story hives partially 
covered with snow each contain two 
five-frame nuclei with queens. They 
were to have been put into our bee 
cellar late in November, but, due to 
circumstances beyond our control, 
have been left outside. They have 
splendid wind protection from North, 
West, East, and South, as well as 
snow protection. Time will tell how 
they will winter. There will likely 

be some winter loss. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Not long ago, I was lauding the 
fine, mild weather we had been hav- 
ing, but I should have kept my fin- 
gers crossed. Beginning to grow cold 
directly after New Year’s Day, the 
mercury began to fall lower and low- 
er. Several nights it kept from 32 to 
38 degrees below, and one night was 
close to 50 below. Even in our near- 
est city it registered 44 below. 

We heard over the radio that a 
warm wave from the west coast was 
coming our way, but it seems to be 
moving at a snail-like pace, though 
today, I will admit, it is a bit milder. 

This is the sort of weather that 
will test the bees’ power of resist- 
ance. If they are of a bardy strain, 
if they have abundant food, and if 
that food contains the essential vita- 
mins, they will survive. Yes, I be- 
lieve vitamins are as necessary to a 
bee’s health as to a human’s. We 
feed our poultry cod liver oil; our 
dogs and cats have certain balanced 
rations fed them, so why not our 
bees? Experiments have shown we 
can copy nature pretty closely, in, 
say, artificial pollen, and there may 
yet be discovered some wonderful 
elixir of life that will lengthen their 
age of usefulness. This’ is really a 
wonderful age, judging by the many 
synthetic products now produced. 
When, instead of using our brains to 
invent life-destroying implements of 
war, we concentrate on producing 
life-lengthening, labor-saving inven- 
tions, then what strides in progress 
will be made! As yet, though sulfa 
drugs, penicillin, the saving of 
thousands by the use of blood 
plasma, etc., etc., have become 
world-wide knowledge, yet the 
source of all this has been as yet only 
tapped. Undreamed-of things, still 
more wonderful, will one day soon 
be common knowledge. 

I used to think living in a black- 
out such as the bees’ in winter must 
be a trying time. It seemed similar 
to life in the far North during those 
months when there is no daylight. 
Now, I believe it is a sort of winter 
siesta; a time for relaxation and idle- 
ness to fit these busy little gleaners 
for the strenuous days ahead. What 
would such a winter prove for us? 
In the first place, we could not get 
along without light. It is necessary 
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for our health, yet the bees and hi- 
bernating animals could not sleep if 
it were light in their winter quar- 
ters. 

Then, too, our food must be pre- 
pared. They tell us that some day 
we can have our food in tablet form, 
but won’t this take away all the 
pleasure in eating? We enjoy savor- 
ing it through smell and taste, al- 
most as much as we enjoy eating it. 

Honey Boy is due home here now 
any day. He has oodles of work to 
do, work left for winter months. This 
is the time he gets every available bit 
of wax gathered up to ship, to have 
his supply of new foundation ready 
for the coming bee-season. Honey 
may taste just as sweet and good 
when taken from old _ blackened 
combs, but it doesn’t look so appe- 
tizing, and looks, too, as well as 
smell and taste, do marvelous things 
to tempt the appetite. 

There is only one drawback in 
heving a great deal of beautifully- 
capped white combs. Customers 
clamor for comb or chunk honey, 
and it does seem such a waste to 
lose so much of the kees’ hard work 
by destroying those beautiful combs. 

It is fun to watch customers run 
the gauntlet (through the hives of 
bees) to see what goes on in the 
honey-house in extracting’ time. 
They like the honey and are inquis- 
itive about it, but they do not like 
the bees. They are nasty little in- 
sects that sting. They expect stabs 
from every flying bee, and it always 
seems to me, as they fly about, ex- 
cited and puzzled, that the poor lit- 
tle workers are greatly bewildered. 
They have been robbed and pillaged. 
The air is filled with the alluring 
odor of warm honey. Where is it? 
How can they get it back? They fly 
aimlessly, hither and yon, often in 
circles. From watching them I am 
led to think of how the owners of 
pillaged and looted homes in war 
areas, cling to what remains of them, 
even in the face of danger and 
death. 

Next morning: The warm wave 
has arrived, and with it a foot of 
snow. No longer need we worry 
about warmth for the bees. They are 
now blanketed in snow, and stand 
twice the chance of wintering safely, 





—“— Asked and Answered 


Processing Honey for Market 
Question.—Could you give me any in- 
formation on_ straining, filtering, and 
bottling honey?—Percy L. Bush, Calif. 
Answer.—To bottle honey in small 
quantities does not require any very 
elaborate equipment. You should, of 
course, heat the honey over a “gas 
burner to 160 degrees for about half 
an hour in 60-pound cans placed in 
some sort of a receptacle, such as a 
boiler holding from two to eight 
cans, depending on the amount of 
honey to be processed. The cans of 
honey should rest on pieces of wood 
to permit a circulation of water be- 
tween the bottoms of the cans and 
the bottom of the tank. The honey 
should be stirred occasionally to 
prevent the honey on the outside of 
the cans from becoming overheated. 
The honey should then be strained 
into a tank through two thicknesses 
of fine cheesecloth. It should be 
allowed to cool and in the mean- 
time any foam or air bubbles will 
naturally rise to the surface of the 
honey. ‘Those who have _ water- 
jacketed tanks with agitators, also 
facilities for heating honey quickly, 
make a practice of heating the honey 
again, after it has been allowed to 
cool, to a temperature of 150 to 160 
degrees, then running the honey in- 
to bottles while hot, putting the 
caps on and sealing the honey in the 
jars while it is hot. This helps to 
retard granulation and keeps the 
honey in good condition until it is 
in the hands of the consumer. This 
processing should result in a fine 
looking package, clear as crystal. 
Queenless Colony in Winter— 
What About It? 
Question.—What should be done to a 
colony that has become queenless dur- 
ing the winter? I have a strong colony 
that seems to have lost its queen. I have 
a young queen in a “nuc” I could put in. 
The weather is fairly mild so, if wait 


until spring, about what time should I 
give a queen?—Billy Porter, Texas. 


Answer.—You can take two 
frames from your “nuc’’, being sure 
that you have the queen among the 
bees between the frames or combs 
and set these into the middle of the 
brood chamber of your queenless 
colony after two combs are removed 
to make room for the two combs 
given. The hive should be shut up 
quickly. When this is done during a 
honey flow, or, even if very little 
honey is coming in in the spring, the 


od 
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queenless bees should accept the 
queen quite readily. It would be 
a little more difficult to do this in 
case a queen should be removed 
from the colony to which the “nuc’”’ 
is given. 
When To Add a Super 

Question.—When is the best time to add 
another story to a colony of bees, that is, 
should it be done when I start to feed 
them in the spring or wait until they 
have made a shallow super of honey? 
Just what is the procedure one shouid 
follow in doing so?——Walter A. Cox, D. C. 


Answer.—You should wait until 
the colony has almost filled the one- 
story or two-story hive, whitlhever 
the case may be, with brood, .ectar, 
and pollen before addin; another 
super. If there is a rather heavy 
honey flow in the spring it would 
pay to leave the queen excluder off 
for a time, then after danger of 
swarming is over, place the queen 
excluder under the super or supers 
to keep the queen down where she 
belongs. The main thing in swarm 
prevention is to keep the bees in each 
hive from becoming congested. That 
means putting on supers a little in 
advance of the time they are actual- 
ly needed. When this is done bees 
will use the supers and thus swarm- 
ing will be controlled. 

Granulated Beet Sugar for Bees 

Question —Have you ever heard of 
feeding syrup made from sugar beets to 
bees? How can I feed my one colony?— 
R. H. Bayne, Colo. 

Answer.—It has been found that 
beet sugar is equal to cane sugar 
for feeding bees. It used to be said 
that cane sugar was preferable. If 
the weather in your state is any- 
thing like it is here in Ohio (writ- 
ten Dec. 30), it would be difficult if 
not impossible to feed colonies out 
of doors. As you have just the one 
colony, why not carry the hives in 
to a dark cellar, such as a fruit cellar 
underneath your dwelling house, 
then feed the sugar syrup. After 
the bees have taken the syrup, you 
can place the hive out of doors dur- 
ing a good flight day when the 
weather is warm. This would give 
the bees a chance to have a good 
mid-winter flight. If there is likely 
to be cold weather during the latter 
part of January, also of February 
and March, it might pay to move 
the hives back into the dark cellar, 
then set them out again during early 
April, when the first pollen is avail- 
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able for the bees. The cellar should 
be absolutely dark and the temper- 
ature should run around 50 degrees 
and under. 

Mice in Bee Cellar 

Question—What would be the best way 
to get rid of mice in a bee cellar?—Kel- 
son Bros., So. Dak. 

Answer.—You should put some 
poison for mice in your bee cellar. 
It is an advantage also to have 
entrance reducers in hives that will 
exclude mice. The intermediate 
sized entrance, about 4% x %’ 
found in a regular entrance reducer, 
is calculated to keep mice out of 
the hive. 

Feeding Old Honey 

Question.—I have on hand approximate- 
ly 75 pounds of odds and ends of honey, 
some two years old or more, not ferment- 
ed or anything especially wrong with the 
honey, excepting some pollen intermixed. 
Would it be all right to feed bees this 
honey? If so, please advise the best 
method of feeding.—F. R. Foster, So. Car. 


Answer.—It would be all right to 
feed your odds and ends of honey 
to the bees, provided, of course, you 
are sure it did not come from colo- 
nies infected with AFB. To feed 
the honey, mix it with hot water in 
the proportions of 75% honey and 
25% water, stirring thoroughly. 
Honey should be fed late in the 
evening, preferably during — cool 
weather in your locality to avoid 
the possibility of robbing. - 

Bees That do not Sting 

Question.—Is there such a thing as bees 
that never sting? If not, how can a man 
work with bees and never get stung?— 
Nick G. Boulos, Indiana. 

Answer.—Some beekeepers claim 
to have bees that never sting. We 
have never seen any such bees. It 
is possible, however, to manipulate 
hives of bees in such a manner that 
very little stinging will occur. To 
do this one should open hives only 
during fair weather when bees are 
flying well, preferably during the 
middle of the day when a large per- 
erentage of the bees are in the fields. 
The bee smoker should be well 
lighted and used properly. It is pos- 
sible to give a colony of bees too 
much smoke. One can learn by 
practice just how and when to 
smoke bees. A few puffs of smoke 
at the hive entrance before the 
cover is removed are essential. 
Some smoke should be blown over 
the tops of the frames before the 
first frame is removed and then a 
little smoke applied from time to 
time when bees come up between 
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the top-bars of the frames. Frames 
should be handled carefully, with- 
out any jarring. 
What Time to Demaree 

Question.—What time of the year is 
this Demareeing done for best results? One 
time I did it real early or about fruit 
bloom and then one year I did it after the 
main honey flow with good results. When 
Demareeing would it be advisable to kill 
the old queen and leave one or two queen 
cells to hatch—leaving the queen cells in 
the lower brood chamber with the single 
frame of brood-—Lyn. R. Schuler, D. C. 


Answer.—Demareeing is usually 
done at the beginning of the major 
honey flow when, in most localities, 
swarming is likely to occur. After 
the main honey flow gets under 
way, swarming is not so likely to 
occur, especially in clover regions. 
In your locality you might have 
to Demaree at the beginning of the 
tulip-poplar flow during May. You 
could, if you wish, leave one ripe 
queen cell in the lower chamber 
underneath a queen excluder at the 
time Demareeing is done. 

White Granules on Bottom Boards 

Question—Every winter and spring 1] 
find little white granules on the bottom 
board or entrance. Is this because I did 
not use enough tartaric acid in the sugar 
syrup or does it happen anyway?—Max K. 
Molin, Mass. 

Answer.—It is not uncommon to 
find small granules on the bottom 
boards of hives, early in the spring. 
This might happen, even though you 
did use the correct amount of tar- 
taric acid in making sugar syrup. 
Some of the honey in the combs may 
granulate and the bees remove the 
granules and drop them on hive 
bottoms. 

Honey From Coffee Plant 

Question.—Is the coffee plant a source 
of nectar for the bees?—H. Doborow, N.D. 

[We asked Prof. H. B. Parks, of San An- 
tonio, Texas, to reply.__Ed.] 

Answer.—All beekeepers I have 
known from Mexico and south give 
coffee (cafe) as a source of nectar 
but I cannot give you a reference to 
a single printed statement. I have 
sampled so-called coffee honey from 
Mexico. It is light in color, pleasant 
to taste, medium body, and has a 
peculiar odor. It blends well into 
the general mixture that goes to 
market in small containers. I can- 
not, however, state that it came 
from coffee. Sr. Gonzolo S. Ordetx. 
Apiculturist from Cuba, records in 
his “Honey Plants of Cuba” that 
coffee is a good honey plant and 
that the honey is light colored and 
of a distinctive flavor.—H. B. Parks. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 8 cts. per counted word, 
each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 
as ‘‘a"’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 


(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





BUCKWHEAT HONEY in 5-gallon tins, 
$9.00, the quality kind. Greulick & Son, 
Scotia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-lb. 
cans. Write for special price release. Ros- 
coe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell 
all kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey 
& Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat and fall honey 
in 60-lb. tin cans. Any quantity from can 
to carload lots. Cloverdale Honey Co-op., 
Inc., 113 Central Ave., Fredonia, N. Y. 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. J 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can- 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fairfield Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX—Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT AND COOKINHAM, LOS AN- 
GELES, CALIF. 


HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations, Walter T. Kelly Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted or 

comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
und cans furnished, if desired. W. R. 
oomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—Fall and buckwheat honey, 
also clover. Top ceiling prices paid. Cash. 
Any amount. Honeymoon Products Co., 
39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 18, Mich. 


CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Top prices 
for extracted, section, and shallow frame 
comb. ar ——I—y or aoe Tell us if 

ou.can deliver, H BROTHERS 
shillicothe. Ohio, = — 












































WANTED—White and amber honey; any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 317 Keenan Ave. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AIll Grades and Vari- 
eties. Highest Cash Prices Paid. Mail Sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Large or 
small lots. Would like to establish perma- 
nent connections with several good pro- 
ducers. Elisworth A. Meineke, Rt. 1, Ar- 
lington Heights, Ills. 


HONEY WANTED—300,000 Ibs. of honey 
was packed by us last year. We need that 
much for this year also. A postcard will 
bring our truck. We pay cash ceiling 
prices plus tin. If you wish to pack some 
of your honey for local trade we can 
bring along the glass or tin you need. 














You'll do better with the ALEXANDER 
CoO. than with a distant corporation. Send 
your card today to the ALEXANDER Co. 
819 Reynolds Rd., Toledo 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


POLLEN TRAPS—Approved by Dr. 
Farrar. Three sizes, $2.50 each, postpaid. 
Geo. DeKoeyer, Baraboo, Wis. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits, $1.00, 
colony records, 10-15¢c postpaid. Southwick 
Apiaries, Waban, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE—300 section supers with 
equipment (no sections), 50c each, in lots 
of ten or more. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. 


YOUR WAX worked into high quality 
medium brood foundation for 16 cents per 
pound, 100 pounds, $12.00. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—85 modified Dadant colo- 
nies, 50 standard, four stories $13, also 
extra equipment, disease free. Harold 
Bour, Tiffin, Ohio. 


BEEKEEPING EQUIPMENT—Hive Bod- 
ies, supers, inner covers, bottoms, metal 
covered lids, 8 and 10 frame. Many other 
essential articles. Mention your needs 
when you write. Earle Heiges, Shiremans- 
town, Pa. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
pay only wholesale factory prices as we 
have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory prices. Prompt shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup» 
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plies, Onsted, Michigan. 
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FOR SALE—250 empty 8-frame deep 
supers, 100 bottom boards and covers. 
Hammes & Larson, Madison, Minn. 


HEATER OF THE BEES—For complete 
authentic, reliable engineering data com- 
piled in conjunction with the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, and pertaining to the new Opti- 
mum Hive with thermostat controlled elec- 
tric heaters and fans, write D. F. McFar- 
land, Research Engineer, Solon, Maine. 
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WANTED--Extracted Honey 4!! Varieties 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and an to us. 
Prompt action—Cash on ny 

JEWETT & SHERMAN COMP 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave, Cleveland 4, O. 
1204 W. 12th St. Kansas City 7, Mo. 
















































































Pa poe BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
yord such a. ——- So bee Me HONEY WANTED 
y number bees advertise or sale in our classifie . 
‘ the 10th columns are free from bee disease. We ees _ wy ar geet oimgee 
use all possible care in accepting adver- all sample an est prices 
' tisements but we cannot be held rengen- grades. 
bs sible in case disease appears among bees 
mney; any | sold. We suggest that prospective buyers C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 
lan "Ave., ; ask for certificate of inspection as a mat- Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
ter of precaution. 
east Wasi. FOR SALE—Italian queens. Graydon 
= } a : Bros. Greenville, Ala., Rt. 2 ~ 
& COM- § PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS — italian. | $4 GARDEN SEEDS F ini E E 
eles, Cal. Circular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, To the first 1000 who , 
Large or | Rutledge, Alabama. order through this notice, we'll send 
h perma- PACKAGE BEES for April and May. FREE $1.00 in garden seeds. Write for our 
ood pro- Young thrifty Italians. Tanner Bee Com- Lucky 7” offer and catalog today. 
t. 1, Ar- pany, Laurel, Mississippi. Berry Seed Co., Box 282F, Clarinda, Iowa 
—————— CAUCASIAN BEES—2-lb. pkg., $4.10; 
of honey 3-lb. pkg., $5.10. Booking orders now. Lewis RANGE SHELTERS $23.95 
reed that & Tillery Bee Co,, Greenville, Ala. —“Teanee 
card will 
aa SELECTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 25 or ‘ 
; —a more only $1.25 straight. Secure deliv- i .. & ~~ en 
py - ery now 20% required. J. H. McCartney, proud to own. Dis- 
ou need. Piru, Calif assemble for storage 
XANDER ITALIAN QUEENS—Bred from the best over winter. Shipping 
on. Send honey storers which are all right in other weight 150 pounds. 
IER CO. respects. Untested, $1.00. Ready, May 20. Shelters for turkeys 
| White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. —" enn - same —. Prog 
- also have feeders, waterers, water heaters, 
PACKAGE BEES with young laying | pbrooders, etc. Free literature. 
Caucasian queens, 2-lb. package, $3.80; 3- BOOHER EQUIPMENT C 
— lb., $4.80. Formerly Miller Bros., now write Q O. 
by Dr. Miller and Evans, Three Rivers, Rt. 1, Tex. | M. C. 28 Warren, Ohio 
postpaid. . — — “— oe SS 
ine honey producers, and easy wor 1945 PRICES 
3, $1.00, with, 1-25, $1.25; 25-50, $1.20;; 50-up, $1.15. | ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEEN 
yuth wick Health Certificate with every order. Ala- 2 pounds and queen. $3.75 eac 
mance Bee Company, George E. Curtis, 3 pounds and queen, 4.75 each 
ee Mer., Graham, North Carolina. 4 pounds and queen, 5.75 each 
in lots THE NORMA ROY APIARIES—Italian QUEENLESS PACKAGES 
levue. O. bees with or without queen for May and 2 Ibs., $2.85; 3 Ibs., $3.85; 4 Ibs., $4,85 
———— June delivery, 3 pounds with queen, $4.00; 20% down books order. Health certificate 
quality 2 pounds with queen, $3.25. Queenless and safe delive uaranteed. 
ents per packages, deduct 70c per package. HESSMER BEE F Hessmer, La. 
-eterson, delivery and a health certificate with ship- 
ment. Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, La. 
nt colo- 
13, also HELP WANTED N. W. BEEKEEPERS 
are MAN with some experience for coming BUY 
season. Fred D. Lamkin, Union Springs, 
ve Bod- New York. LEWIS - DADANT 
- — WANTED—Strong man to help with BEE SUPPLIES 
iy © ds bees in 23 yards, season of 1945. Ray C. in 
.- Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 
| A HELPER wanted for my Minnesota MINNEAPOLIS 
a cial plaries. ate age, experience, wages, SAVE ON FREIGHT-FASTER SE ICE 
we Dey etc. expected. E. E. Salge, Weslaco, Texas. SEND FOR CATALOG sieees 
g. You WANTED—Beemen experienced in hon- e 
; as we ey production. Steady employment. Top 
ley Co. wages. Soder Apiaries, Stratford, Iowa. HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED! 
YOUNG MAN to assist in extracted hon- 
ee on 7 oe 1,000 ——e. State age, Poe gg SALES COMPANY 
1ipment. ize, habits, experience, and salary expect- -08 No. hin ’ 
ird Api- ed. Season April to November. Board and . : Was orem ame 
's’ Sup» room furnished. Lavern Depew, Auburn, Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 
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| Am Still Open for Orders of 
Italian Package Beés and Queens 


at the following prices: 


1-24 25-49 50 up 
2-lb. pkg. $4.00 $3.85 $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. $4.85 $4.65 $4.50 


20% to book order in advance. 
Full weight, live delivery, prompt 
service guaranteed 


Oscar Arnouville 
Hamburg, Louisiana 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
FOR 1945 
We still have a few good dates open. 
Order direct from this ad. 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.00 
3-lb. package with queen, $5.00 
PGE . oterntnh bated mene ee $1.25 
5% discount on 50 packages or more. 
Our bees are gentle an good honey 
gatherers. 25% will book your order.. 
ALKER APIARIES 
Pharr, Texas 


February 


WANTED—Experienced bee man. Year 
around work in our Michigan apiaries. 
Good wages. Barrett Apiaries, Howell, 
Mich. 

MARRIED OR SINGLE HELPER in 1200 
colony outfit for 1945 season. Modern 
methods and equipment, good wages. W. 
L. Coggshall, Ludlowville, N. Y. 


WANTED—Experienced, sober beeman. 
Steady employment. State salary expected 
with house furnished. Give references. C. 
H. Schader, Sunnyside, Washington. 


WANTED—Man to work with bees in 
production of Comb and Extracted honey. 
Prefer one who is out of the draft. Year- 
round job to right party. J. B. and C. J. 
Merwin, Prattsville, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED package and queen men. 
Good salaries to good men. Discharged, 
or disabled service men interested in bees 
or wood-working, we may have a place 
for you. Jensen’s Apiaries, Macon, Miss. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced bee men 
for 1945 in the Southern package and 
queen units. Also in our Northern units. 
Write wages expected for year-around job. 
Must be sober. Tanquary Honey Farms, 
Inc., Lena, South Carolina. 


BEES WANTED 
WANTED—100 colonies of bees for May 
ist. Fred Russell, 75 North Road, Chelms- 
ford, Mass. 





























“HONEY GIRL” ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES 


Write us your anticipated require- 

ments, approximate date of shipment 

desired, and we will advise what we 
can do. . 


ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” 
APIARIES 


Moreauville, Louisiana 





THREE BAND ITALIANS 
1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ibs. bees with queen $4.00 $3.75 $3. 50 
3 Ibs. bees with queen 5.00 4.75 4.50 
Extra queens each 1.25 
For queenless packages deduct the 
price of queen. 

20% deposit to hold shipping date. 
Balance two weeks before shipping. 
W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Mississippi 





1945 PRICES 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-lb. package with queen, $3.75 
3-lb. package with queen, 4.75 
4-Ib. package with queen, 5.75 
Prompt shipment and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. 20% deposit on booking orders. 


Order early and play safe. 
CLOVER BEE FARM, Hessmer, La. 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 





WANTED—To lease established apiar- 
ies and locations in New York State. Blos- 
somdale Apiaries, Warrensburg, N. Y. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY—Clean 10-frame ex- 
tracting supers preferably with drawn 
combs. Hammes & Larson, Madison, Minn. 


WANT bee hive and frame making ma- 
chines and motors And carpenter and 
blacksmith tools. Also saw mill outfit. Box 
505, care of Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


BEE BOOKS—used. Get —— out 
of old out-of-print bee books you no long- 
er use or need. We have a market for 
them with libraries, collectors, etc. Drop 
us a card giving list and we will quote you. 
M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Illinois. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of farm 
for sale for spring delivery. Wm. Haw- 
ley, Baldwin, Wis. 


POSITION WANTED 


Wish to hear from S. D. A. who needs 
a man with family to work with bees or 
on farm. Paul Furman, Sanitarium, Mel- 
rose, Mass. 



































POULTRY 


HELM’S GOVERNMENT APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY PULLORUM CONTROLLED 
CHICKS—Four world’s records—Hatching 
year around-Sexed chicks. Free Brooding 
ee HATCHERY, Metro- 
polis, A 











SEEDS 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS; Birdsfoot 
Trefoil, promising forage crop, $2.00 a Ib., 
postpaid. Anise Hyssop, blooms June until 
frost, % ounce, $2.00. Utilize waste land, 
plant Golden Honey Plant seed, $2.50 per 
pound in pound lots or more; Purp!e 
Loosetrife and Catnip, $7.00 per pound. 
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One packet each of fifteen honey plants. 
$2.00. Send for circular. Pellett Gardens. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


HARDY, ALFALFA, $20.40; Grimm. 
$21.90; Red Clover, $20.70: Alsike, $21.60: 
Sweet Clover. Scarified, $8.40: Unhulled, 
$4.20; New Timothy, $3.20; Clover and 
Timothy, $5.95: New Strain Brome, $3.50: 
Korean Lespedeza, $2.75; Early Giant. 
$5.90, high quality. All per bushel, triple 
recleaned. Hybrid Corn, $3.75. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. Write free samples—catalog. 
Frank Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 


HARDY ALFALFA, $20.50 per bushel; 
Northern Grimm Alfalfa, $21.90; Red Clo- 
ver, $20.80: Scarified Sweet Clover. $8.50: 
New Timothy, $3.25; Timothy and Clover 
Mixed, $6.00; New Strain Brome. $3.50: 
Korean Lespedeza, $2.90; Hybrid Seed 
Corn, tested, $3.75. Our seeds recleaned 
and tested. Guaranteed satisfactory and sold 
subject to your 60 dav test. Write now for 
prices and free samples. Also 1945 Catalog. 
Hurry, scarcities exist. American Field 
Seed Co., Dept. 382. Chicago. (9), Tlls 


BY EXPRESS COLLECT. American Bass- 
wood trees. 4-5 ft. at $1.00: 5-6 ft., $1.50: 
6-8 ft.. $2.00; 3-4 ft. seedlings, 40c; for Cor- 
data Basswood (earlier bloom). add 25c 
each: French Pussy Willow, 4-5 ft. (pollen 
producer). 75c: 3-4 ft.. 40c: Red Dogwood 
shruh, 4-5 ft. at $20.90 per 50: Pink Tar- 
tarian or Morowii Honeysuckle. 4-5 ft. 
shruhs, 18-24 inch. $8.50 per 50: 2-3 ft.. 
$11.00 per 50: 4-5 ft.. $22.00 per 50 (the 
best nectar and pollen producing shruhs 
and trees). Can shiv in March for South. 
BY MAT! PREPAID. 5 American Racc- 
wood Seedlings. 12-18 inch or 4 18-24 inch 
for $1.00: 2 2-4 ft. at $1.00: 2 Cordata Rass- 
wand 3-4 ft. at $1.25 2 4-5 ft.. $200 a 
Pink Tartarian or 5 Marowii Honevsurkle 
shruhs 18-24 inch for $1.00: 2 French Puc- 
sv Willow (pollen producer), 3-4 ft. far 
$1.00: 3 Red Dogwood. 18-24 inch. $1.00: 
19 Siherian Pea Tree seedlings. 18-24 inch 
for $190. Personal checks require 10c. A 
Ineol T.ewis-Dadant dealer. NTCOLLET 
COTINTY NURSERY. St. Peter. Minn. 
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PACKAGE BEES 


for Spring Delivery 


with Three Banded Italian 

Queens of highest quality! 
WRITE NOW for prices 
and open shipping dates. 


JOHN C. HOGG 
Tifton, Ga., U. S. A. 














CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


le, rolific, good winterers, 

pacer oI | workers, build up rapicr 
i Spring. A _ limite 

| em 3-1b. packages during May and 
queens of both races later. 


Albert G. Hahn, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 
and see ga sei 
have been furnishing quee@ 
peheh rc bees through other shippers. 
Let us furnish yours direct. 
Write for (ae 
LIFTON APIAR 
oe Oroville, Calif. 





MAGAZINES 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription—$1.50, Sample copy 
—fifteen cents. 


_ MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, 
highly profitable. Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine tells how. Fur Trade Journal of Can- 
ada, Box 31, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


_WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00; in combination 
with one year’s subscription to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, $1.75. Wallingford Build- 
ing, Winnipeg, Canada. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7s. 6d., International Money Order. 
Apply Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Jeoli- 
kote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. India. 


READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 























ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 
king orders for 1945. 
wie sour 4 ho on for preferred 
shipping date. 
F. E. MORRISON 
Box 320 Butte City, Calif. 





BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW FOR 
1945! 

PACKAGE BEES , 

- ded Italians, from best 0 

ae reery dependable service from 

beekeepers of many years’ oes 
Shipments to — 1. Mos 

shipping dates available. | 

20%, deposit required with order. 

Special discounts on large orders. 

Untested Italian Queens, $1.15 each 


- s. of bees with queens, $3.80 
ob. =. of bees with queens, $5.00 


E. R. RALEY 


710 W. Altamaha St., 
FITZGERALD, GA. 
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Wiré us for Good Italian Béés 
and Queens For April shipment 


Also some bookings after 


May 20th. 
Quantity 1to24 25to49 50to 100 
2-Ib. Packages 
with Queens $4.15 $4.05 $4.00 
3-lb. Packages 
with Queens 5.15 5.05 5.00 
Extra Queens 1.25 1.20 1.15 


Tanquary Bees have stood the 
test for many years. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
ORDER NOW! 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc. 


Lena, South Carolina 











DO YOU BUY A QUEEN ON A 

PRICE BASIS? OR DO YOU 

BUY A QUEEN ON WHAT 

MONEY SHE WILL MAKE 
FOR YOU? 


When you buy the daughters of 

queens bred for resistance to A.F. 

B. consider these factors: 

1—-Scientifically selected and 
tesied mother queens every 
year. 

2—-Reared under rigid rules for 
high grade daughter queens 
carefully mated. 

3—Samples from stock queens 
are tested for resistance and 
performance. 

You get these features when you 

buy this stock from the Iowa Bee- 

keepers’ Association. 


1945 Prices 
2-lb. with 3-Ib. with 


Quantity Queens Queen Queen 
1-9 $1.50 $4.75 $5.75 
10-49 1.40 4.60 5.60 
50-99 1.30 4.40 5.40 

100 and up 1.25 4.25 5.25 

IOWA BEEKEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 





State House, Des Moines, Ia. 














February 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading Journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post free. 
12 cents stamps. Membership in the Club, 
including a subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth. The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 





FOR SALE—250 colonies of bees in ten- 
frame hives with all necessary equipment, 
located in north-central Ohio. Certificate 
of inspection furnished at time of sale. 
Will sell with or without extracting equip- 
ment. Box 1-45, Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Medina, Ohio. 








¥ JENSEN’S 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Our records over a long period of years 
show that customers consistently using 
three pound packages not only have 
fewer queen failures due to supersed- 
ure or other causes, but produce uni- 
formly larger crops of honey with less 
fussing, during the build-up period. 
Because of this, and the fact our or- 
ders indicate a decided trend to the 
three pound package, plus the assur- 
ance we will have plenty of bees this 
spring we are featuring this size. 

2-Ib. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 


Queens With Qns. With Qns. 

1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 


Also for sale: 500 colonies of bees to 
reduce our holdings to our operating 
capacity. In lots of 50 or more, either 
transferred to your hives, or in our 
equipment in the yards, loaded on 
your trucks. Write for quotations. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Macon, Miss. 














Dexter Brothers 
First Quality Italians. 


Package Bees-Queens 


OPEN DATES ALL THRU APRIL 


AND MAY 


1945 PRICES 
PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 


2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. Ex. Queens 
1-24 $3.50 $4.50 $1.00 
25-99 3.35 4.35 1.00 
100 up 3.20 4.20 1.00 


Terms—Small orders, cash in full. 
Larger orders 20% deposit, balance 
to be received two weeks before 
shipping date. 

DEXTER BROTHERS 
Myrtle Beach South Carolina 
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JUST NEWS 
(Centinued from Page 60) 


BEEKEEPERS’ PROGRAM 
February 8, 1945 
Room 106, Dickens Hall 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Morning Session 

R. L. Parker, Professor of Apiculture 
and State Apiarist, Presiding. 

9:00 a. m., Apiary inspection service 
in 71044, R. L. Parker. 

9:10 a. m., Commercial Management of 
Apiaries for Extracted Honey Production, 
J. G. Jessup, Commercial Beekeeper, 
Perry, Iowa. 

9:50 a. m., The Possibilities for Bee- 
keepers with Stabilized Agriculture, F. B. 
Paddock, State Apiarist of Iowa. 

10:30 a. m., Honey Crop Production and 
Prices after Sugar Rationing, J. G. Jessup. 

:15 a. m., Fruit Tree Pollination by 
Honeybees, F. B. Paddock. 
Afternoon Session 

Roger C. Smith, Head of Department of 
Entomology, Presiding. 

1:30 p. m., Extracting Honey and the 
Steps from Combs to Wholesale and Retail 
oo J. G. Jessup. 

2:00 m., Locating Nectar Areas 
Through’ Aerial Survey, R. L. Parker. 

2:3 Pp. m, Bee Characteristics in 
A... Foulbrood Resistant Strains, 
F. B. Paddock. 

3:00 p. m., Selection of Queen Bees and 
————s R. L. Parker. 

* 2. m., Visit to the po Agricul- 
a xperiment Station ce end 

6:30 p. m., Annual Horticu tural Society 
Banquet. Toastmaster, . mae Drake. 
Democracy is Dangerous, F. D. Farrell, 
President Emeritus, —- State College. 


The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next regu- 
lar monthly meeting February 11, 
at the home of Mr. Herman Wilde. 
30 West 190th Street, Bronx, at 2: 30 
p.m. The guest speaker at this time 
will be the New York state bee in- 
spector, Mr. A. C. Gould—Harry 
Newman, Sec. 


> 

Conservation Order M-81 has 
been amended as of January 1, 1945, 
permitting honey to be packed in 
tinplate or terneplate in sizes of 5 
pounds or larger. Many items com- 
ing under Order M-81 have a pack- 
ing quota which regulates the total 
tonnage of a particular product 
which may be packed in tinplate or 
terneplate cans in any calendar year. 
Honey, however, has an unlimited 
packing quota. This is a definite re- 
laxing of the Order insofar as the 
packing of honey is concerned be- 
cause the previous Order prevented 
the packing of honey in tins in sizes 
less than 60 pounds. However, the 
mere relaxing of the Order is no 
guarantee that 5 and 10 pound pails 
can be secured. 








Yes — We put the 


Quality in Queens! 
THREE BAND ITALIANS 


2-Ib., $4.00; 3-Ib. $5.10. 
Each additional Ib., $1.10 
Book your order early with 


THE ANDERSON BEE 
COMPANY 
Opp, Ala. 














SOY BEAN FLOUR (Pollen Supplement) 
AND POLLEN TRAPS 
distributors of Staley’s Lo-Fat, 

ig I expeller processed soyflour 

for beekeepers. The flour and materials 
for our poilen traps are of the highest 
quality. 
KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
Paris, Illinois 





Package Bees 
With Queens 


We can accept a few more orders for 
May delivery. 
Good overweight and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. 
2-lb. with queen, $4.00; 3-Ib., $5.00 
10% deposit books your order. 
Prices quoted on quantity lots. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES 
Bay City, Texas 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Queens, $1.25 each 
2-lb. pkgs. with queens, $4.00 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens, $5.00 
For less than a 25 package order of bees, 
add 25 cents per package to the above 
price. 40% extra bees with each ship- 
ment. 


JOHN $. SHACKELFORD 
Live Oak, California 
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. 
Notice to Package Buyers it 
Orders are being placed rapidly now for Kee 
in jy 
| zine 
Package Bees | ject 
G 
B 

We are especially anxious to supply all rt 
our old customers and to do this we must Leather Colored Italians _— 
have your order at once as many new Bred for Production G 
buyers are ordering. Reserve your quan- D 

tity and shipping date NOW! Prices of Package Bees with Queens 7 

The same QUALITY packages that have — < 5 ey gs.ee Ex. at F, 
pleased so many in the past will be our 25 yo 99 3.85 4.80 1.10 FRU 
offering this spring at the following prices: 100 or more 3.75 4.70 1.10 > 

D ARK IT ALI ANS | Terms, 25% deposit to book or- us 

| der, balance ten days before ship- Cc 

2-lb. with queen, any number $3.50 ping date. We replace any bees = 
3-Ib. with queen, any number 4.50 that die in transit if it is our fault, 7 
No loose queen packages or nuclei. claim with them. We are now rs 
10% deposit with order, balance shipping. Old customers will be HOF 
ten days before shipping date. given preference. Tl 
ete THE ISLAND APIARY 

Rossman & Long sie = 

Collier City, Fla A 

Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. ? ” 
Pi 
’ RAE 
PETTIT’S PACKAGE BEES | Sr 
~ A 
PRICES 1945 U. 8. ‘Package Bees ms 

MAY PRICES 1945 U.S. Funds EC @ g 

Quan. 2-lb. pkgs. 3-Ib. pkgs. Ex. | oF 
Qn. Without Qn. Without Qns. e e e Ni 
1-2 4.00 2.75 5.00 3.80 1.25 Sr 
3-27 3.85 2.65 4.998 3.70 1.20 . , Ce 

30-96 3.70 2.55 4.70 3.55 1.15 Can ship almost any date from April M 
99 up 3.50 2.40 4.50 3.40 1.10 

JUNE PRICES 1945 U. S. Funds 25th to May 30th. 200 three-pound BI 

1-11 6 2.65 ls ; i . * 

12-99 oan 2.55 a oa = package bees with or without queens, rf 
100 up 3.20 2.40 4.20 3.40 .80 ° Tz 
Try Pettit's Package Bees without queens in lots of 25, at $5.00 each. Ez 
to boost those weak colonies or early Gi 
| ene pe . really produce honey Queenless, $4.00 each. Cz 

end one dollar per package with order, | sg: All 
balance ten days before shipping date. | Health Certificate othe 
Bees leave here in good order. We re- | year 
place shipping losses of bees and queens | * 2 @ ders 
if reported promptly with signature of edge 
express agent showing percentage of loss Rem 
and not blaming us. ” Baughn Stone 

MORLEY PETTIT | P. 0. Box 63 — 
Tifton, Georgia Millerton, Okla. Sa: 
—— 
PACKAGE BEES!.... QUEENS! 1 
Effective until June Ist. our prices are as follows: 
Quantity Queens 2-Ib.pkg. 3-lb. pkg. sy 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.00 g 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 ubs 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 any 
No large orders can be accepted for shipment before May 10th. — 
Our bees have always been free of A. F. B. Certificate furnished. Won 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donabdsonville, La. West 
NT 
ae 
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Send for free catalog—hundreds mere! 


—GOT A HOBBY?— 
Keep up with the latest Coniagme 
in your field. Here’s a Prmagee 
zines that specialize in a yor FE 
ject! Send your subscription today! 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1. per year 

Beekeepers’ i. $1. 

American Bee Journal, $1. 

DAIRYING 

Amierican Dairy Goat News, m., $1. 

Joairy Farmers’ Digest, $1. 

Dairyland News, s.m., 50c 
FARMING 

The wg Book, —. $1. 

Farmers’ Digest, m., 

FRUIT 

Better Fruit, , $1. 

Eastern Fruit "Goawen, $1. 
LIVESTOCK 

Berkshire (Hog) News, m., $1. 

Chester White (hog) News, m., $1. 

Southeastern Cattleman, 

Pacific Stockman, $1. 

The Sheepman, $1. 

Arizona Stockman, m., $1.50 

Plantation Stockman, m., $2. 

Coastal Cattleman. m., $1. 

HORSES 
The Horse, pte woe © ree sports, 
schooling, training, horse » 3 

Thoroughbred (Horse) Record, 

Rider & Driver, m., ceseanare 

pleasure, $3.50 

Spokesman & Harness World, m., $1. 
PIGEONS 

American Pigeon Journal, Squab- 

oonen $1.50 

ee n News, fancy only, $1.50 
RAB. 
rote Stock (rabbits, cavies), $1. 
American Rabbit Journal, $1. 
Inter. Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., 
ngore) $1. 
OTHER SPECIALTIES 

The Soybean Digest, $1.50 

New Agriculture (sugar beets only) $2 

Small Com. Animals & Fowls, 5 

Co-operative (Farmers) —. $2. 

Modern Game Breeding, m., 

pheasants, $3. 

Black Fox Mag., fox, mink, $2 

Frontiers (natural “hleteay? 5 issues, $1 

Canary Journal, m., $2. 

Tailwagger, m., (Dogs) $2.50. 

Eagle Mail Order News, m., $1. 

Good Health, m., $1. 

Canary World, m., 
All magazines are monthlies unl 
otherwise noted; prices are for one 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ders are = ; 
edged. your een today. 


ae MAGAZINE MART 





Dept. M B Plant City, Florida 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 














Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEEPER” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International 
Money Order for 5 shillings (Austra- 
lian) at your Post Office. 

Write now to the editor, P. O. Box 20, 


West Maitland New South Wales 





Australia 
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LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


1 to 25, $1.25; 26 on up, $1.10 
From Imported Strains. 
14 books orders. Balance before shipping. 
Add 5 cents for all queens by air. 
. B. TATE & SON 
1029 No. 4th St., Tel. No. 34509M 
Nashville 7, Tenn. 


ITALIAN_BEES AND QUEENS 


We are booking orders for Spring, 1945. 
Only 20% with order, balance ten (10) 
days before shipping date. Prices as 
follows: 

2-lb. package with queens, $3.50 

3-lb. package with queens, 4.50 

4-lb. package with queens, 5.50 


THE STAR BEE FARM 


Hessmer, La. 








GASPARD’S QUALITY ITALIAN 
QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
We are now booking orders for 
Spring, 1945. 

Only 20 per cent with order, balance at 
shipping time. 

PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


2-lb. package with queens ........ $3.75 
3-lb. package with queens ........ $4.75 
4-lb. package with queens ........ $5.75 


Comb a with one frame of brood 
d $1.50 per package 
we L. GASPARD 
HESSMER, LA. 





FLOWERS IMPROVED QUALITY 
BEES AND QUEENS 


We are better prepared to serve you in 
1945 with better bees and queens, State 
registered, and State inspected, gentle and 
prolific. Place your orders early to be 
sure of shipping dates and save us time. 
Late orders may not be filled promptly. 
PACKAGE BEES WITH YOUNG 
LAYING QUEENS: 


Quantity lto2 3to27 30to97 99 up 
2-lb. pkg. $4.20 $4.05 $3.85 $3.65 
3-lb. pkg. 5.20 5.00 4.85 4.65 
Extra Queens 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 


Queenless packages deduct $1.05 per pkg. 
Order as many as three to save crates. 
We will book orders without money and 
will expect deposit also. Be sure to place 
orders early. Full weight, live delivery 
guaranteed for packages paid for in full 
10-days before shipping. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia 





BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the ee industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 
stamp. 

With omy oy s it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field. 

Both magazines for one year, $1.75. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


Booked full to May 15, and wish to thank all customers for their rapid 
response. This is highly appreciated and we assure you our every 
effort will be devoted to quality and best service possible. Prices in 
U. S. funds as follows: 


PACKAGE BEES WITH YOUNG LAYING QUEENS 


Quantity 1 to 2 3 to 27 30 up 

2-lb. pkgs. $4.25 each $4.10 each $3.95 each 
3-Ib. pkgs. 5.25 each 5.10 each 4.95 each 
Extra Queens 1.30 each 1.25 each 1.25 each 


Queenless packages, deduct $1.10 per package. 


Can only accept orders now for shipping after May 15th, through June 
or later. Can handle a fair volume during this period and if orders 
are not already placed we urge you to act quickly before all available 
dates are taken. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U. 8. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 























Package Bees for Spring 1945 


PROGENY - TEST 3-BANDED ITALIAN STRAIN 
Also, Mraz’s and other Reliable Breeders’ Strains of High Quality 
Stock Bred for Resistance. 
Not wishing to book over our production capacity, we have discontinued 
accepting orders until further notice. Please watch our future ads. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen 3-lb. pkg. with queen Queens 
$3.70 


$4.70 $1.10 
10-24 3.60 4.60 1.05 
25-99 3.55 4.55 1.00 
100 and up 3.45 4.45 -95 
(QUALITY — SERVICE) 
Telegrams, Western Union 


Garon Bee Company Donaldsonville, Louisiana 
Telephone 8614 





BETTER-BRED QUEENS---Three-Banded Italians 


We appreciate your business in the past and solicit your future patronage. 
Wish to assure you we will give you the same prompt service and quality this 
season. Please book from this add at once. Prices as follows: 


Queens 2-Ibs. 3-lbs. 4-lbs. 5-lbs. 
1-24 $1.50 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
25-99 $1.40 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 
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GREETINGS.-.-1945 

rapid 

every We are practically booked to capacity on Package Bees for 1945. 
“es in If weather conditions are favorable we may be able to handle a few 

more orders, but won’t be able to tell about this until March. 
We should be able to handle promptly any Queen Orders after 
June Ist. 
You may be sure that we will do all we can to get out every Package 
and Queen possible, consistent with Quality. 
— PRICES — 
ITALIANS Through May 20th CAUCASIANS 

June Lots of: Queens 2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-Ib. 

d 1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 
vera 25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.85 6.90 
lable 100 up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 

For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen. 
The Stover Apiaries 
MAYHEW, MISS. 























KINDS 
Send for FREE circular 


QUEENS 3 


$1.25 each 
ITALIANS 
Caucasians bred to Italian drones 
Daughters of Queens bred for Resistance 
2-ib. pkg. bees with queen, $4.00 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen ,$5.00 
Over 25 years a shipper in U.S.A. and Canada 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Route 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS — CAUCASIANS OR ITALIANS 





amaiana Sa Dee DO TE haces ies ccccdd ce asccotscnbenteanceed $4.00 each 
—— 3-Ib. Package amd Queen ........ cece reece cece serene eens 5.00 each 
Over a quarter of a century in the same place, in the same business, is my 
li record. My motto: “I will expect to do business with you again.” 
Hans H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, Texas 
tronage. 
lity this 
S: 
5-Ibs. BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Serving the Honey Producers of America | 
$7.55 10c for copy of current issue and Hamilton, Ilinois 
introductory subscription offer. 
“ Or send for this combination special— | Oldest Bee Journal in English Language— 
Gleanings in Bee Culture and Beekeepers Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
id Magazine, both for one year $1.75. data, regulations, plant possibilities. 


BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
Rt. 5 Lansing, Mich. 





YiiM 


Two years $1.50—Order Today! 
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TOWNSEND SALES COMPANY 


E. D. Townsend Northstar, Michigan 


If you retai] honey. here is an opportunity to make a little money, with but 
little extra labor. Listen: One carton of ORANGE honey; One carton of Pal- 
metto honey; Two cartons of Mango honey. Two dozen pound jars to the car- 


ton. One carton of palmetto honey, 12 two pound jars to the carton. 


This honey is in regular, round white screw-cap honey jars, packed in corru- 
gated paper shipping cases, and comes to you direct from the producer, in 
central Florida. Price of the pound jars is $5.75 per carton. Price of the 2-lb. 
carton is $5.43 per carton. No order accepted for less than the above mentioned 
five cartons. Ceiling price of the five cartons is $28.43. This price on car in 
on _—. You can order more than one group. Number of groups 
offered, 20. 





PACKAGE BEES WITH CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
2-lb. packages with queen, $4.00 each, f. 0. b. 
3-lb. packages with queen, $5.00 each, f. o. b. 
Extra queens, $1.25 each, postpaid 
Health Certificate and Live Delivery Guaranteed 
EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, PLAUCHEVILLE, LOUISIANA 











BEES ITALIAN QUEENS 
We are booked on packages through May 10. We can still book some orders after 
wd ane No queens at present. 10% books your order, balance 10 days before 
shipping. 


1-25 25-up 
2-Ib. $3.40 $3.25 
3-lb. 4.40 4.25 
SUNKIST BEE COMPANY, HOUMA, LA. 
Rt. 2, Box 9 Telephone 1290-J 














Make Every Comb Count 


Three-ply combs are DOUBLE PURPOSE COMBS— 
Built on the strongest foundation known—Every comb has 
a maximum number of worker cells. They neither sag nor 
warp. Prospects are for a good honey season. Replace as 
many old combs as possible with Three-ply Foundation. 
Perhaps you will not be able to buy all you wish but every 
Three-ply comb builds for a better tomorrow. 


ae 
SHIP US YOUR BEESWAX 
We will pay cash or take it in on trade. 


Uy 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis 

224 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Hl. 121 N. Alabama SL, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
A. 1. Root Co. of Syracuse A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 

1112 Erie Bivd. East, Syracuse 3, N. Y. Council Bluffs, lowa 


The A. I. Root Co., 12 W. 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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IN 1945... 


HOW WILL YOU SELL YOUR HONEY? 


. - « What The Beekeeper Decides In 
Coming Months May Affect His Prosperity 
For Years To Come. 


INTER now chills most of the land. Balmy 

days with bees at work on fragrant blooms 
lie months ahead. Meanwhile, the wise Beekeeper 
can give serious thought to the marketing of his 
coming honey crop. 

This year, as in the one just p&st, the Beekeeper 
is faced with two alternatives:— 

He can sell his honey locally ‘to neighbors, 
stores, jobbers, with an eye only on the day’s 
quick profit. 

Or, he can sell his crop to a reputable Honey 
Packer, and thus protect his own long-range future. 


Sell To Permanent, Growing Outlets 
Not To Those Most Sure To Dwindle. 


As jams, jellies, syrups, sugars again become plen- 
tiful, sales of honey now used to replace these 
sweets are bound to lag. 

Then, once more, Mrs. Housewife will buy honey 
solely for its own special goodness, its own par- 
ticular uses. 

The biggest effect of this return to normal buy- 
ing will be the thinning down of the Beekeeper’s 
local neighborhood markets. 

It will affect least the big, permanent demand 
that reputable Packers have built up over the years 
for fine, branded honey enjoyed as honey at its best. 


Be On The Safe Side. Plan To Cooperate 
With A Reputable Honey Packer In 1945 
Each of the :eputable Honey Packers listed on 


this page is famous for a well-known and estab- 
lished brand of quality honey. 


Each annually invests major sums of money in 
the advertising and promotion of these brands. 


Considered together, the honey sold by these 
Packers represents a big slice of America’s total 
honey market. 


It also represents the safest, fastest-growing, 
most enduring portion of the total market, not 
only now, but for coming years. 


Weigh these facts well, Mr. Beekeeper, and a 
few months hence, when you again have a new 
crop of honey, make as much of it available as you 
can to one of these Honey Packers. 


Do this, and we can assure you that passing time 
will more than justify the wisdom of your action. 





Should you still have honey from this 
year’s crop, sell it now to one of these 
Packers: 


THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC. 
New York City 


THE SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
Sioux City, lowa 
SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

T. W. BURLESON & SON 
Waxahachie, Texas 
B-2-B HOWEY COMPANY 
Alhambra, Calif. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





INFORMATION FROM PRODUCING 
AREAS 


(Prices generally refer to sales at whole- 
sale by beekeepers f. o. b. shipping points 
except as otherwise noted. Dates shown 
for each section indicate approximate 


period covered.) 

California Points: (Period Dec. 7-23) 

Southern California. This period was 
generally clear with mild temperatures. 
Colonies in the valleys had begun brood- 
rearing. Pollen has been fairly plentiful 
from avocado, eucalyptus, and mustard, 
but very little nectar has been gathered. 
In some sections of San Diego County 
which were burned over last summer 
bees are very light of stores and some 
starvation has been reported. Otherwise, 
colonies are in generally good condition. 
Demand for the lighter grades of honey 
continues very good. Sales f.o.b. shipping 
point—in case to ton lots, Various Flavors 
$14.40 per case of 120 pounds Beeswax 
has moved well at the ceiling of 4l'%c 
per pound cash and 43%c in trade f.o.b. 
Some Argentine honey is being offered at 
prices too high to interest local dealers. 

Northern and Central California. Tem- 
peratures during the early part of this 
period were slightly above normal whuc 
at the close of the period they were a 
little below normal. Considerable rain 
fell over this area, but there were many 
mild flying days. Some colonies have 
a little brood but most have not yet start- 
ed broodrearing. About 25 percent of 
the colonies are light in stores and .¢ec 
ing may be necessary unless spring con- 
ditions are unusually favorable. Wi'd 
mustard is beginning to bloom in a limit- 
ed way in Central California. Some colo- 
nies are being moved to spring locations 
in almond and prune orchards. Retail 
demand for honey has been good but the 
commercial demand for dark grades con- 
tinues rather slow. Sales f.o.b. shipping 
lb.—Northern California Star 


point, per 

Thistle and Thistle-Alfalfa, and Central 
California Catton-Orange, Cotton-Blue 
Curls, and Alfaifa-Buckwheat 12c. Guat- 


emala Light Amber Wild Mountain Flow- 
ers 11%c per lb., ex-dock San Francisco. 
Beeswax, 4:%c per lb. f.o.b. to bee- 
keepers. 

SUMMARY 

Except for scattered locations in_ the 
southern States winter weather has kept 
bees confined during most of this period. 
Heavy snowfall covered the eastern Lake 
States and light snows extended south- 
ward to West Virginia and Kentucky, 
and westward over much of the Inter- 
mountain and Plains Areas. In practically 
all sections bees are wintering better to 
date and are better stocked with winter 
stores than during the two previous win- 
ters. In Florida and southern California 
limited broodrearing has occurred and 
fairly plentiful supplies of pollen are 
available. On the other hand, very little 
nectar is available in either of these sec- 
tions. : 

A great deal of interest has been dis- 
played in package bees for next spring, 
partly to build up existing colonies or re- 
place colonies which were killed [ast 
fall and in some sections for expansion 
to the extent which available supplies 
and labor will permit. Most southern 
package bee and queen producers have 





been booked to capacity for some time 
although some expect to have some addi- 
tional bees available for late spring deliv- 
ery. The labor situation is becoming in- 
creasingly acute among package produc- 
ers and may result in a reduced output 
of package bees and queens next spring. 
It is estimated that probably not over 
20 or 25 percent of this year’s honey crop 
for the country as a whole remains in the 
hands of producers and much of this 
being held for local sale by the beekeeper. 
Retail demand for honey has been lighter 
during the last few weeks than at any 
time during the last couple of years. De- 
spite this there seems to be every reason 
to believe that this year’s crop will 
tirely clean up at ceiling prices quite 
early in the spring. Various sirups an. 
other spreads which sell at per 
prices somewhat below honey have been 
available. Also there is still in < - 
sections a carryover by retailers of dark 
imported honey from last spring. 





Mountain Gray Bees 


For 1945 
Queens 2-Ib. 3-Ib 
1 to 49 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 
50 and up 1.15 3.75 4.80 


Please Note: We are sold out on 
queens and bees until July 1. 


Many Thanks! 
Bolling Bee Co., 
Bolling, Ala. 





Italian Bees and Queens for 
1945 Delivery 


2 Ib. and queen, $4.00 
3 Ib. and queen, $5.00 
1 story colonies, 1 extra 
queen, $10.00. 
All orders booked on 20% deposit. 


EUGENE WALKER 


357 Indiana St., 
GRIDLEY, CALIF. 














ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Our years of experience in the 
Package Bee business enables us 
to give fine quality bees and 
queens. Railway service extra 
good assuring no delay in reach- 
ing northern points. 
Write now for quotations. 
B. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Moreauville, La. 
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2 Ibs. with queen 
& 3 lbs. with queen 
Extra queens, each 









GIVE POLLEN CAKES A CHANCE 
(Continued from page 45) 

most of his statements on his dis- 

cussions with Farrar who has spent 


several years building up strong 
colonies by using the formula of 1 
part natural pollen to 3 parts soy- 
bean flour, expeller processed. From 
the above statements it appears that 
the bees do take the substitute even 
though there is some natural pollen 
available in the fields. 

“One Man’s”’ ideas are good 
thought ticklers and we need some- 
one to put the brakes on when we 
start rushing forward on what looks 
‘like a good thing. 

My stand is this: Why criticise a 
project that hasn’t had a_ good 
chance to prove itself practical un- 
der ordinary, everyday beekeeping 
conditions in the various sections 
of the country? So far it appears 
that the benefits of feeding a pollen 
substitute, or pollen supplement if 
you wish, varies in different sections 
of the country. Haydak, in Minne- 
sota, may run tests that will differ 
in results from those of Farrar and 
his associates in Wisconsin. Some- 
time in the near future, we hope, 
their most practical discoveries will 
be consolidated into a workable 
— that can be applied gener- 
ally. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

> 
80 YEARS AMONG THE BEES 
(Continued from page 49) 
(There is a wrong end to a mule 
and likewise to a hive of bees.) Of 
course I got the bees. That proved 
to me that I too could use a smoker 
and wear a veil and handle bees. 

In subsequent issues I shall tell 
bow I got all over the fear of bees 
and how I followed Father through 
the apiaries, saw the mistakes he 
made which he carefully explained 
to me as he went on and how he 
used to call Mother and me to a 
little conference to see what he had 
found among his pets—no longer 
demons to me or Mother. 


This photo shows portion of one of our queen yards containing over 6000 nuclei 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
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OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA. 






ADVENTURES IN BEEKEEPING 

(Continued from page 44) 
our part. In this region, 1942 and 
1943 were dismal failures as far as 
honey was concerned. A veteran 
and highly skilled beekeeper, one 
who has kept as many as 50 colonies, 
purchased three hives at the same 
time we purchased our four and he 
put them at the same location as 
ours. Despite the fact that he made 
no increase, he secured no honey, 
was forced to unite two colonies 
in the fall of 1942 and then lost an 
additional hive during the winter. 
Even then he was surprised when 
he found that our losses were no 
greater. It was a poor time to begin 
beekeeping. 

Despite the fact that our success- 
es from a monetary standpoint have 
been less than nil, we are quite 
thrilled at having made the adven- 
ture. March, 1944, found us with one 
weak, two average and 13 very 
strong hives and with no winter 
losses. Nine of the 16 queens were 
reared during the past summer, the 
two best from cells produced in a 
hive that we Demareed. Thanks to 
the experience gained during the 
past two years, to the excellent con- 
dition of our colonies and to a “bee 
man’s” enthusiasm, we are looking 
forward eagerly to the summer of 
1944. One advantage of being 
amateurs is that, honey or no honey, 
we will have a great time. 

Athens, Ohio. 

[The above article was received last 
March. When Prof. Shoemaker reads it he 


may wish to tell us how he made out with 
his bees during the season of 1944.—Ed. ] 


> 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 
To secure a slightly damaged copy of the 
new 1945 edition of the 


ABC & XY Z OF BEE CULTURE 
ONLY $2.00 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 
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Look for this Sign : | 

QUALITY AT LOW COST j ( 

When You Want ® i n 
Glass - Tin : 

Pa - : ie 16 oz, Economy Jars, carton 24 each, $ ,70 Re : 

32 oz. Economy Jars, carton 12 each, 942 | . 

5 Ib. Economy Jars, 12 cartons, 5,00 ‘ | - 

U. S, Pat. Off. as 

Trade Mk, Reg, 24 cartons, 9.95 : 

60-lb, Square tin cans, carton of 16, 5.40 1¢ 

KELLEY — “The Bee Man” . Ww 

Quick shipment from large Paducah stock ' Bi 

st 

60 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. z 
Paducah, Kentucky ‘|| 


WRITE FOR | 
—~F FREE CATALOG 

















<7” PIA <7” 
Quality Bee Supplies. Factory Prices 22 
Prompt Shipment from Stock Soo 
Satisfaction Guaranteed = 





THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN . 





























ot ~Eor Michi er, |i 
"yor mcn” = | OF MVMIChIQan = sei esaca | 


“Produce Section or Cut Comb Honey for greatest profits in 1945” 
ROOT HIVES have the preferred style cuts and dimensions and 
are the standard the world over. 

The Lumber Situation is BAD and our stock is LIMITED. 
Anticipate your 1945 needs and PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY. 

If you need HONEY CANS, GLASS JARS or LABELS, we are pre- 
pared to give you QUICK SERVICE FROM LANSING. 
BEESWAX WANTED 

Cash price, 411,2c Ib.; Trade Price, 43//zc Ib. Freight paid on 
100 Ibs. or more. Sat 


M. J. BECK COMPANY Ose 


Successor to M. H. Hunt and Son 
510 N. Cedar St. Box 7 Lansing 1, Mich. | | |] Rt 4 
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aa . 
d for Price List--Order Now 
Send for Price List--Order Now 
Ti / We can save you money on highest quality supplies. 
No. 14 four-frame Extractor, non-reversible, hand power .......... each $14.75 
$ ,70 a 10-fr. 1 story METAL Cover Hives, complete, No. Fdn. ............ lot 5 14.75 
Ss Sn 66k sd td SEES CHER ERMOR EDAD DME EA RES lot 5 6.65 
42 10-frame Wood Bound Queen Excluders ................ 5 or more, each 80 
OT SS 0Cll lll. OO! ea rere Teer lots of 100 5.05 
5,00 j 25-lb. lots Thin Surplus Fdn. 3 7 8 x 16 = 4% KX 16s .....ccccccccccces 19.75 
25-lb. lots Hercules Plain Brood 8 x 1634 - 8Y KX 16Ye .... eee eee 17.50 
9.95 25-lb. lots Hercules Wired Brood 8 x 16% - 8% x 16% ............22005- 18.50 
HAVE YOU TRIED OUR WIRED “IRONSIDES” FOUNDATION 
5.40 ee See See” « «UE bere cect brersceuwsedensanvaes 12.50 
6 avn wid trace ig bk a 8 iw Clee. 0 ae te apeekielele ae eon Sees Bae -80 
stock ' Rha a6 68-6. SRK ERNE TREES CH Sd Oe RSSCDE DES EKESOM each 12 
6.5 a ai, i neh MU ES EE Ok an bas eee each 1.00 
ee 6618s ab. 4.2'5 4k De WHO os BOSE S RSD AES Rowe haha ee bs sake oe Ib. -30 
Ig i ad a a oa a eg es i Re each .38 
RoE, GOS GOES, POCNOR FB GOMGM MOF GOGO onc cccccccccccccrccccccscccseos 1.00 
Dau. Gee , HE A GD EH GORD occ cc cc cccccccccccccscecececes -90 
j | 5-Ib. Glass Jars, packed Yo dozem per case ........... ccc cece cece ccees 55 
TERMS: Cash with order, f. o. b. Cincinnati 
WANTED—Shipments of Honey and Beeswax 
a We also render wax from old comb or cappings. Send for 
—— | - ; __ our price list. 
i | e pay highest ceiling prices on Honey and Beeswax. | 
| 
OG 7 | 
| 229 Walnut Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio | 
Write for prices for having 
— your wax made up or Earl 
| tacit outright purchase of y 
ON 
’ SCHMIDT’S Sections, hivebodies, frames, 
y P foundation, containers, and 
JES 
a Economy Foundation other bee supplies of 
5” the finest quality! 
1 Not excelled for quality Prompt Service 
strength and work- 
. Guaranteed Satisfaction 
manship 
Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed August Lotz Company 
() H § Hl idt g \ Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Sal e ( Ml ons Bee Supplies 
Mich. Rt. 4 Bay City, Mich. BOYD, WISCONSIN 
—— ll 
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